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Monday,  1  March  1948 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  TRIBUNAL 
FOR  THE  FAR  EAST 
Court  Louse  of  the  Tribunal 
vrar  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 


The  Tribunal  mot,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 


ppearnnces; 

For  the  Tribunal,  all  Members  sitting,  with 
he  exception  of:  HONORABLE  JUSTICE  LORD  PATRICK, 
[ember  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  not 
;itting  from  0930  to  l600j  HONORABIE  JUSTICE  HENRI 
lERNARD ,  Member  from  the  Republic  of  France  and 
[ONOR/.BLE  JUSTICE  I.  M.  ZARYANOV,  Member  from  the  USSR 
lot  sitting  from  133°  to  1600. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before. 

For  the  Defense  Section,  samo  as  before. 


(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
to  English  interpretation  wrs  made  by  tho 
Longue go  Soction,  IMTFE.) 


Lj  H 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The.  Internet ionr.l 


lilitrry  Trlbunnl  for  the  Fer  Erst  is  now  in  session 


THF  PRFSIDFNT:  Mr.  Sr.ndusky. 

MR.  SANDUSKY:  Mry  it  plcr.sc  the  Tribunal, 
present  the  summery  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
ccuscd  SHIRATORI ,  Toshio. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Before  you  do  so  I  must 


nnouncc  th:  t  e  ll  the  r.ccuscd  rre  present  except 


ME2U  end  UUTO  who  rre  represented  by  counsel.  The 
lupr.no  prison  surgeon  certifies  the  t  they  t  re  ill  rnd 
ineblc  to  rttend  the  trir.l  todry.  The  certificrtc 


r/ill  be  recorded  end  filed 


THE  COUNTS 


MR.  SANDUSKY:  I 


UU-1.  The  recused  SHIRATORI,  Toshio,  is 


he  reed  under  the  following  Counts  of  the  Indictment: 
-17;  27-32;  34;  end  44,  rll  numbers  being  inclusive. 
II.  SHIRATORI* S  BACKGROUND. 

UU-2.  The  official  curriculum  vitre  of 
HIRATORI  sets  forth  the  following  informrtion  on  his 
rreer  thrt  will  be  of  essistrncc  in  underspending 
nd  following  the.  course  of  the  summery  of  evidence, 
ie  entered  the  di'plomctic  s  rvicc  in  July  1914  rnd 
icrved  in  minor  diplomrtic  posts  successively  in 

0 

[ongkong,  United  Stetes,  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 

f 

'okyo,  end  Chin.'  .  From  /urust  192$  until  September 
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1925,  he  served  inT  the  J;  "rru  sc  Enbrssy  in  Berlin. 

His  connection  with  the  Information  Eurmu  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  begrn  in  J~nur  ry  1929  v.hcn  he  v;  s 
rppointed  Chief  of  the  fccond  Section  of  the  t  Furcru. 
>ft. r  servinp  t  s  Acting  Chief  of  the  Furcru  from 
November  1929  to  !!cy  1930,  he  wrs  riven  full  ropoint- 
ment  r  s  Chi^  f  of  the.  Inform  tion  Bureau  in  October, 
1930,  end  continued  in  thrt  position  until  June  1933 > 
when  h<:  v/rs  ordered  to  serve  c s  Minister  in  Sweden 
me’  concurrently  to  h- ndlt  :  ffr  irs  rclrtinp  to  Korwry, 
rcnmnrk,  rnd  Finland.  He  w  s  rclerscd  fron  thrt 
diplomatic  mission  28  April  1937  *  nd  on  the  srmc  drte 
wrs  ordered  to  render  tenoorrry  duty  for  the  Forcirn 
Hinistry  in  Tokyo  md  wrs  riven  r  full  sr  lr.ry  on  the 
V.ritinr  List  of  Ambr.ssrdors .  He  continued  in  thrt 
strtus  until  22  Scotr  mbc  r  1938  when  hv  wrs  r.ppoi  ted 
Ar.br ssr c’or  to  Itcly.  Though  he  wrs  not  officirlly 
rclerscd  ;  s  mb's sr dor  to  Itrly  until  9  Jrnurry  1940, 
his  rcturl  service  in  Italy  extended  from  29  F c comber 
1938  to  15  September  1939.  After  r<  ler.se  from  his 
Itrlir.n  rssipnmmt  in  Jrnurry  1940,  hi  wrs  ole  cc.d  on 
the  ’  r.itinr  List  rt  on- -third  srlrry.  Ho  continued 
in  this  st?  tus  until  he  v/rs  ri  .la  sed  rt  his  ov/n  re¬ 
quest  fron  his  official  post  28  <.ugust  1940  to  chrblc 
hin  to  rcccot  the  position  rs  /dvisor  to  the  Foreign 
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Minister.  He  resigned  rs  Advisor  on  22  July  1941. 

From  ilry  1942  until  June  1943,  he  wrs  r.  member  of  the 
Borre  of  Dir  ctors  of  the  Imp<.  rir  1  Rule  Assistance 
Politicrl  Society.  H>.  held  membership  in  the  Diet 
froc.  April  1942  until  his  resignation  in  December  194?. 

UU-3.  At  firs*  plrncc,  the  positions  held 
by  SHIRaTORI  do  not  seen  to  hrve  plrced  him  in  r. 
position  where  he  could  be  r  moving  force  in  con- 
c(  iving  or  effectuating  the  ends  of  the  conspirecy. 

H*  wrs  never  in  the  militrry  service  nor  w^s  he  t-. 

St.rt'c  Minister  shr  ring  print  responsibilities  for 
cr.binct  decisions.  N<  v  rthclcss,  it  will  be  shown 
in  the  course  of  this  summery  of  evidence  how  he  pro- 
j.  ctcd  himself  from  these  sccondrry  br  s' s  in  the 
govcrnnentrl  hi'rrrchy  into  the  higher  levels  of 
policy  decisions  ;  nd  how  he  utilized  th»  fuhd  of  in- 
formrtion  end  grr.sp  of  tffr.irs  he  required  in  the  se, 
positions  to  become,  of  his  own  p>  rsonrl  choice,  one 
of  the  most  cf f : ctivc  r nd  nost  poisonous  propegmdists 
for  aggressive  expension.  One  nry  well  trkr  the 
position  thrt  his  crimes  ere  the  more,  serious  bccc.vse 
they  did  not  seek  him  out,  rs  it  were,  by  virtue  of 
his  position,  but  rrthcr  he.  so  extended  r.nd  distorted 
wb;  t  nl  pht.  hrve  been  innocuous  functions  es  to  bring 


full,  conspire t or irl  partnership  with  his 


fellow  defendants  before  the  Tribunrl 


III.  AS  CHIEF  OF  INFORMATION  FURIAU,  FOREIGN 


MINISTRY 


SHIRATORI' s  activities  in  the  foreign 


service  prior  to  his  essignnrrt  as  Chief  of  the  Infor 
t.ion  Furcr.u  were  routine  end  have  no  dir-,  ct  bearing 
on  the  chrrgcs  brought  rpr.inst  him.  Th.  background 
end  xp>-ri^ncc  he  gain  d  from  four  'nd  :  half  yoers 
in  Ae  ricr  rp.t  fro m  hir.  tv;o-ycer  assignment  in  pre— 


Hitlcrit<  G-  rmr.ny  do  point  to  this  fret,  howcv*r, 


which  is  nat  without  significance :  SHIRATORI  was  not 


the  narrow-minded  product  of  r  wholly  feudal  environ¬ 
ment  th  t  his  later  hysterically  infle  amatory  spi  cchi  s 


0lT-5.  SHIRATORI  hrs  minimized  the  import,'  nc.i 


of  the  Chief  of  the-  Inform' tion  Furcru,  known  to  the 


v/orld  as  the  "Foreign  Office  Spokesman,"  by  character 
izing  th;  position  -s  one  in  which  his  "mein  business 
v:.'s  nothing,  more  than  handing  out  nows  items"  to  for¬ 


eign  correspondents  from  day  to  day.  Though  he 
dismissed  thv.  issuance  of  statements  and  d».  derations 


of  policy  by  the  government  on  foreign  affairs  an  a 

b. 

tier*,  routine  belonring  to  his  office,  it  was  brought 
(UU-5.  a.  Ex. * 35S5>  T.  35031 
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out  In  cross-cxrnihr tTon  thrt  h '  wi s  Involved  In  much 

more  thrn  the  mere  ohysiccl  transmission  of  such 

strt  r.cnts.  Ho  admitted  th' t  when  he  presontod  to  the 

pivss  prepared.  announce?..  nts  of  policy  ho  would  rely 

uoon  oth«.r  Information  in  his  possession  to  interpret 

c. 

the  policy  r  nd  exul'-in  its  significance.  He  con¬ 
firmed  thrt  his  range  of  knowledge  rs  Chief  of  Infor¬ 
mation  wr.s  fir  wider  then  thrt  of  rny  othi  r  bureau 
Chi.f  because  his  position  required  him  to  read  all 
comunicrtions  end  documents  relating  to  rll  bureau? 

cs  well  rs  to  nr.intnin  di  ily  contrct  with  the  Foreign 
d. 

Minister.  While-  remitting  thrt  he  w.  s  in  a  oosition 

to  c^lor  or  to  twist  frets  in  his  prr sentrtions  to 

the  press,  he  indignantly  denied  thrt  ho  did  so, 

sr.ying  thrt  "rs  t  civil  servent  I  did  hove  r.  conscience 

c. 

in  regard  to  such  matters."  However,  his  conscience 

/ 

lost  its  lust>  r  when  he  was  obliged  later  to  recognize 
en  earlier  admission  thrt  in  handling  matters  role  ting 
to  cctions  of  the  military  clique  hr  tried "to  erst 

cs  plausible  and  rs  bireht  r.  surface  cs  possible  on 

f. 

the  thinrs  thv.y  had  done"  so  re  to  cover  up  for  the 

military  :nd  nrkc  both  the  "inside  public  rnd  the 

£• 

outside  v/orlc"  pleased  with  their  actions. 

(UU-5.  c.  T.  35056 
d.  T.  35068 
c,  lx/ 3595,  T.  35065 

f.  T.  35066 

g.  T.  35067) 


f  i. 
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UU-6.  It  wrs  during  thisstrgo  of  his  career 
thrt  CHIRATORI  formed  the  strong  tics  thrt  were  It tor 
to  mrkt  him  the  Torcign  Office  fr.voritc  of  the  Army 
group  rnd  still  lrter  the  nilitrnt  advocate  of  the 
aggressive  rims  of  the  militarists.  After  he  hrd 
first  maintained  that  "there  was  no  csnecir.l  necessity 
for  no  to  associate  with  rrny  officers  directly"  and 

thrt  liaison  v/ith  the  army  was  carried  on  by  other 

r 

bureaus  in  the  Foreign  Ministry,  SHIRATORI  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  earlier  admission  that  in  fret  he  wrs 
one  of  Foreign  Office  officials  selected  by  Foreign 
Minister  S  IDZHARA  for  the  special  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  liaison  with  the  Army  during  the  Manchurian 

b. 

Incident.  Though  S'- 1  DINAR  A  evidently  established 

* 

such  lirison  ns  r  mcan^  of  keeping  abreast  of  army 

c. 

machinations  the  Army  used  the  device  to  get  counsel 
and  ruidrncc  rs  to  how  to  Justify  their  aggressive 
acts  before  the  League  of  Notions  in  Geneva,  anc'  how 

to  prepare-  for  a.nd  answer  Arne  rican  protests  to  continued 

d. 

treaty  violations.  Thr t  SHIRATORI  lent  himself 
willingly  to  this  mo  that  he  performed  valuable  and 
substanial  service  for  the  Army  in  this  relationship 

(UU-6.  a.  T.  35071 

b.  T.  35076 

c.  T.  35072 

d.  T.  35073) 
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is  clear  from  his  admission  thrt  he  was  in  frvor  with 

c. 

the  Army.  One  hos  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
pooul:  rity  v/ith  the  plotters  of  the  I'ukden  Incident 
rnd  the  conque  st  of  Manchuria  with  his  protestation 
of  be} nr  "o  faithful  votary"  of  the  so-crllcd 
SiIIDEHARA  diplomacy  of  concilirtion.  Such  popularity, 
rs  v.  ell  r.s  thrt  later  support  he  tvew  fron  nilitrry 
circles,  rlso  seons  to  contrr.dict  his  claim  thrt  he 
w  s  so  high-minded  end  impartial  thrt  he  even  pave 

out  telegrams  to  the  press  when  it  wrs  disad.vr ntageous 

g. 

to  have  then  published  rbrord.  ’  hile  lamenting  thrt 

the  Foreign  Office  could  do  little  to  influence  the 

h 

course  of  events  one  wry  or  mother,  SHIR^.TORI  pointed 
to  no  effort  on  his  own  pert,  other  than  rn  roped 
ct  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Minister  to  the  press 
for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  to  keep  the  press  free  from  an  inflammatory  tone 

or  to  keep  th<  public  informed  of  the  facts  r.s  the 

i  » 

Foreign  Office  knew  them  to  exist  in  reclity. 

UU-7.  SHIRATORI 1  s  crrly  decision  to  rssocirtc 

himself  v/ith  the  military  erour  dedicated  to  Japan's 

armed  expansion  is  perhaps  most  clearly  shown  in  his 

rdvocrcy  sometime  before  I!cy  1932,  of  Jrprn's  withdrawal 

(UU-6.  e.  T.  35072 

f.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35029 
r.  T.  35077 

_ h-  Ex.  3595,  t.  3  SO  51 _ 

i.  T.  35077 


Ml 
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jcsrpuo  of-Nr.tioha . 


denied  the  t  he  was  rn  advocate  of  withdrawal, 
convincing  evidence  wrs  later  adduced  which  set  forth 
his  argument  that  Japanese  actions  in  .Irnchurir  since 
18  September  1931  hrd  nr.de  it  impossible  for  Japan  to 
remain  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  thet  it  was  un¬ 
reasonable  for  th>.  small  nr  l  ions  of  Europe  to  attempt 

b. 

to  ret  rain  Jc r an .  Here  again  is  the  paradox  of 

♦his  self-proclaimed  votary  of  conciliation  urging, 
within  at  most  ight  months  from  the  initial  on¬ 
slaught  fit  IlukcUn,  thet  Japan  repudiate  the  League  of 
Nations  in  order  to  f r>.  e  herself  from  the  restraints 
that  the  family  of  n:  1  ions  had  imposed  upon  itself 
as  the  minimum,  standards  of  civilized  international 
conduct. 

ITU -8.  Implicit  in  the  position  SHIRATORI 
took  regarding  withdrawal  from  the  Lca.puc  was  the  re- 

,  9 

cognition  that  Japan's  aggression  in  tlanchuric  wrs 
clearly  subject  to  condemnation  by  the  League.  Equally 
implicit  in  his  stand  wrs  the  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
spiratorial  view  that  Japan  should  continue  and 
shoe: Id  broaden  her  attcck  on  the  continent.  V'lth- 
drr.wr.l  from  the  League  rnd  its  restraints  was  the  next 
logical  step  to  be  taken  in  furtherance  of  the 
(UU-7.  a.  T.  35C81 

b.  T.  35081-2)  _ 


conspiracy,  rnd  hence  it  wrs  the  step  ^arped  by  S  IIR.  TOI 
Kotrbly,  his  rrgununt  on  tho  netter  did  not  include 
the  cleirn  thrt  the  Leepue  nisrpprehende d  th r  true 
situction,  the  clnin  o f  self-defense,  or  th^  other 
fenilior  Jrpr.nesc  prot<' stations  of  the  time.  And 
certcinly  such  phrrscs  were  not  unknown  to  the  spokes- 
arn  who  drily  issued  to  the  press  indirnrnt  dcnirls 
of  egerossion  rnd  elaborate  justifications  of  Jr.pnne.se 
militrry  rction  in  Mrnchurlr.  This  simply  illustrrtcs 
thrt  every  ner.bor  of  the  conspiracy  knew  why  Jnnon's 
Arry  wrs  in  Hrnchurir  rnd  knew  why  Jr.prn  taust  with- 
drrw  from  the  Lcrpuc. 

/ 

UT-?.  SlIIRATORI's  experience  in  erstinp 

"rs  plrusible  r.nd  r s  bright  c  surfrec  r s  possible  on 

«■ 

the  thinrs  they  /the.  r. my/  hrd  done"  orde  it  only 

nrturcl  thrt  he  should  hr.vc  been  one  of  the  arrfters 

of  the  Jrnnnes^  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Lytton 
b. 

Co  mission..  Lrtor  in  redirect  exoninrtion  S.IR/.TORI 

etti.' opted  to  rodify  his  rdnission  thrt  he  "did  tr.ke 

c. 

pnrt  in  droftinp  the  Jrpenese  reply"  by  clr.ining 

d 

thrt  he  did  nothin"  more  thrn  trmsl'teN  the  docunent. 
In  msv.vr  to  this  belrted  chrngc  of  story,  suffice  it 
to  sry  it  offends  credence  to  b«  rskc.d  to  believe 
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thrt  the  tr.lents  of  the  Foreign  Office  Spoke snen, 
the  Chief  of  an  important  bureau,  were  confined  to 
the  clericr.  1  function  of  translation.  The:  proposition 
is  the  wore  ludicrous  when  one  considers  his  eminent 
qualifications  to  drt  ft  such  a  document:  He  was  an 
open  advocate  of  withdrawal  from  the  League;  he  wrs 
hieh  in  Any  frvor;  rs  spokesmen  for  the  Foreirn 
ffice  he.  had  been  justifying  the  llrnchurirn  Incident 
to  the  press  of  the  world;  and,  by  his  own  admission, 
ha  ws  better  i  iforned  on  foreign  policy  matters  than 
:ny  other  bureau  chief. 

UU-10.  The  brord  significance  of  Japan's 
ultimate  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  impetus  it  gave  to  furthering  the  conspiracy  have 
been  discussed  in  the  General  Summation  and  need  not 
•be  again  considered  here.  But  before  lc.  vina  SHIRATORI ' 
contribution  to  this  milestone  in  the  conspiracy  it 
should  be  noted  that  his  views  were  accorded  the  most 
serious  consideration  at  the  hirhest  policy-making 
levels.  SHIRATORI1  s  opinion  v/c s  oith.r  expressed 
directly  to  Baron  HARADA,  on  whoso  reports  Prince 

SAION.TI  relied  in  nakinr  his  important  decisions,  or 

• 

it  had  merited  such  attention  in  policy  circles  as 
to  become  known  to  HARAT/A .  His  argument  for  withdrawal 
was  carried  to  cut  Prime  Minister,  end  HARADA  planned 


to  discuss  it  with  INOUYF  rnd  SHIRAtORI's  present  co 
defendants,  KIDO  rnd  SUZUKI,  before*  reporting  the 


matter  to  the  Cenro 


UU-11.  If  it  be  true  thrt  the  position  of 


Chief  of  Information,  per  sc,  was  of  lowly  stature 
not  involving  policy  matters,  then  it  is  abundantly 
elerr  that  by  his  maneuver inp  in  the  interest  of  the 
conspiracy  SHIR*.T(?RI  raised  himself  in  fact  far  above 
the  political  mediocrity  of  his  position.  Thft  his 
activities  were  calculated  to  advance  the  conspir¬ 
ator!;  1  aims ‘may  be  seen  from  his  persuading  Baron 
HARkDA  in  September  1932  that  the  arch-militarist, 

War  Minister  ARAKI,  be  made  Premier.  His  argument  for 
such  appointment  wrs,  in  brief,  that  the  exchange  rate 
had  dropped  because  Japan  did  not  have  c  /strong  govern 
ment  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  pood  policy 

"to  have  ARAKI,  who  is  a  representative  of  the  power- 

/ 

ful  militarists,  brconc  our  Prime  Minister,  and  to 


proceed  upon  an  unwavering  policy  for  five  or  six 
a . 

years  more."  Thus,  though  scarcely  a  function  of 
the  Chief  of  Information,  SH IRA TOR I  sought  to  still 
the  ciss’cent  voices  in  the  government  that  still 
spoke  out  ae.  ir.st  'jhc  army  policies  in  Manchuria.  It 


T.  37603) 


(UU-11.  a.  r x  T.  37606) 


iSw 


'i.' ' 


'.Vi 


v/ill  bo  observed  that'  SHIRATORI  cor  Id  well  hope  lh».  L  1 

1  ARAKI  policy  would  be  "unwr.vc ring"  because  months 

2  previous  he  had  be  run  to  prepare  for  the  removal  of 

}  possible  external  restraints  by  working  for  Japan's 

D  • 

4  withdrawal  frof  the  Lcegue,  as  already  noted.  If 

>  SHIR^TORI  did  not  succeed  in  promoting  the  candidacy 

5  of  ARAKI.to  lead  the  government,  at  least  his  efforts 
r  'were  rewarded  when  Japan  withdrew  from  the  League  of 

*  Nr t ions  on  24  February  1933* 


the 


(uu  i*:.  t.  : 
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UU-12.  Even  without  co-conspirator  AJ^AKI 
ct  the  helm  SHIRATOhl  was  sufficiently  pleased  with 
the  course  the  Japanese  ship  of  state  was  taking  as 
to  be  reluctant  in  May  1933  to  go  abraod  os  e  minister 
or  a  councillor  for  the  reason,  it  is  logical  to  as¬ 
sume,  that  he  feared  he  might  lose  his  influence  in 

the  direction  of  the  government.  As  recounted  by 
a.- 

Baron  HARADA,  when  SHIRATOhl  was  approached  about 
going  abroad,  ho  objected  strongly  saying,  "If  I  should 
be  sent  out,  thore  is  nc  telling  os  to  what  may  happen.' 
This  we  have  from  a  man  who  tells  the  Tribunal  that 
his  main  function  v/as  to  pass  out  news  items  to  foreign 

That  he  actually  did  have  influence 


correspondents 
which  he  might  lose  by  going  abroad  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  even  as  c  bureau  chief  his  support  and 
connections  were  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  bar¬ 
gain  successfully  with  the  Foreign  Minister  regarding 
his'  proposed  transfer.  The  account  of  the  affair  as 
told  to  Baron  HARADA  by  Vice  Foreign  Minister  ARITA 
tells  that  SHIRATORI  agreed  to  go  abroad  if  ARITa  also 
would  be  sent  abroad.  To  meet  SHIRaTORI1 s  terms  Foreign 
Minister  UCHIDA  was  willing  to  send  his  Vico  Foreign 
Minister  away  as  Ambassador  to  England  but  ARITA,  rather 

(UU-12.  a.  Ex.  3 773 -A,  T.  37640 

b.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35031  v 

c.  Ex.  3 773 -A,  T.  37640) 


then  accept,  resigned  his  position.  At  this,  SHIRAT0RI 
felt  obliged  to  resign  nl 


o,  but  after  consultation  with 
co-conspirator  (and  co -defendant)  SU2UKI  he  decided  to 
accept  a  post  ns  minister  to  a  foreign  country  "pro¬ 
vided  there  will  be  no  change  in  policy. " 

IV.  PERIOD  PRIOR  TO  KIS  ASSIGNMENT  TO  ITALY 


UU-13.  Having  exacted  the  pledge  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of  aggression  that  had 

I  • 

carried  Japan  into  end  through  two  years  cf  the  Man¬ 
churian  Incident,  SHIRaTOKI  took  up  his  post  as  Min¬ 
ister  to  Sweden.  In  that  capacity  ho  also  handled 


Finland.  Thi 


SHIRaTORI  visited  cc-dcfondant  0SHIMA,  then 


military  attache,  four  or  five  times  in  Berlin,  and  also 
durJ.nu  this  time  tho  Anti-Comintern  Pact  v'as  conceived 

and  concluded#  SHIRATORI  did  not  recall  any  connection 

b  • 

with  the  Pact  but  the  honesty  of  that  failure  of  recol¬ 
lection  must  bo  determined  in  the  light  of  his  revealing 

c# 

letter  to  ARITn  in  November  1935.  That  exhibit  was  not 

i 

read  in  full  into  the  transcript. 


UU-14.  At  the  time  the  letter  to  ARITA  was 

•  #  t 

written  SKIRaTORI  was  Minister  to  Sweden  end  ARITA  was 

a. 

Minister  to  Belgium#  In  elaborating  his  principal  argt 
ment  calling  for  an  immediate  showdown  with  Russia  he 
also  revealed  his  0Y/n  general  political  philosophy  as 
one  based  on  opportunism  and  the  use  of  force  as  on 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Ho  announces  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  the  result  of  extonsivo  reading  and  study 

b. 

of  international  situations  'during  two  years  in  Sweden# 
SHIRATORI  has  grovn  distrustful  of  the  diplomacy  of  tho 

Foreign  Office,  which  ho  considers  tc  be  passive  end 

c, 

conciliatory  and  without  definite  objective#  Concilia 

tion,  he  asserts,  is  merely  a  means  of  diplomacy  and  is 

(UU-13.  a.  T.  35085 
b.  T.  35086 

,  c.  Ex.  774-v.,  T.  7882) 

(UU-14.  a.  Ex.  3578,  T.  34845 
’  b.  Ex.  774-;#,  T.  34838 
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merely "technical-.  If"Tt"Ts"'tr  be  ^“principle  it  musTT" 
be  thorough,  but  to  those  vhe  favor  conciliation  ns  a 
principle  ho  poses  the  question:  "Have  they  enough 
courage  to  return  Manchuria  to  China,  to  get  reinstated 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  apologize-  ti  the  vrorld 
for  the  crime?"  Thus,  SHUL.TOhl  disposed  cf  concilia¬ 
tion  os  a  possibility  that  Japan  might  pursuo  in  her 
intercourse  with  other  powers  and  thus  ho  chose  the 
path  of  international  outlawry.  Stating  that  the  Man¬ 
churian  Incident  was  nothing  more  than  on  effort  aimed 
to  emancipate  the  Manchurian-Mongolion  territories 
from  foreign  influence,  he  says  that  "our  future  policy 

towards  China  should  be  ni  med  solely  at  the  exclusion 

d. 

cf  rutside  influences  .  .  ."  By  this  he  does  not  mean 
that  all  foreign  activities  should  be  excluded  so  th*t 
Japan  could  obtain  monopolistic  positions  but  only 

the  so  influences  harmful  to  China  "and  consequently  to 

o. 

Japan."  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  Japan  and  ne  t  China 
would  br  the  judge  of  what  is  harmful  U  China.  C(  ming 
to  his  main  argument,  he  says  that  "among  the  foreign 

influences  that  should  above  all  be  expelled  is  that  of 

f. 

Red  Russia."  Soviet  Russia,  he  argues,  is'  in  that 
stats  vf  development  where  "she  v/ill  immediately  sustain 

(UU-14.  d.  Ex.  774^A,  T.  34840 

e.  Ex.  774 -A,  T.  34841 

f.  Ex.  774-A,  T.  34842) 
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9  » 


internal  < 

g. 

power • " 


Jllapse  orree ' she*  fl-gtrtrs  against  some  greal 
Because  of  this,  Russia  is  most  desirous 


of  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

* 

Therefore,  countries  that  have  any  pending  affairs 
that  must  be  settled  sooner  or  .later  should  not  idle 
away  this  opportune  time,  SHIRjiTORI  states  his  oosition 
thus:  "Fates  have  that  the  Slavs  and  the  Yamoto  races 
must  eventually  fight  each  other  for  supremacy  on  the 
Asiatic  continent.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  adoption  of  a 
policy  for  an  instantaneous  removal  of  future  calamity 
at  this  stage  v/hen  they  are  comparatively  impotent  is  a 
matter  which  n^ver  should  be  neglected  by  those  who 
bear  concern  for  tho  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
nation.  I  an  not  saying  that  we  should  unreasonably 
free  a  war  against  Soviet  Russia  now.  I  am  only  say¬ 
ing  that  we  should  start  negotiations  with  her  with  de¬ 
termination,  not  refusing  even  v/ar  if  it  is  inevitable, 

to  shut  he^r  out  completely  from  advancing  into  East 

h. 

Asia." 

UU-15.  Speaking  of  the  scope  and  the  urgency 
of  this  undertaking,  he  states,  "Moreover,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  liquidation  of  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  be  thoroughgoing  in  order  to  sweep  away  the 
uneasiness  not  only  for  the  present  but  to  be  rid  of 

(UU-14.  g.  Ex.  774-A,  p.  6 

h.  Ex.  774-^i,  T.  7885)  _ . 
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the  fears  and  worries  from  the  northwest  forever. 

Therefore,  it  is  natural  that  way  may  be  unavoidable. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  diplomat  should  not  talk 

rashly  about  such  matters,  but  I  believe  that  if  we 

miss  this  opportunity  today,  wo  shall  never  have 

another  opportunity  tc.  oust  the  Slav  peril  forever. 

If  we  execute  this  today,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  can 

accomplish  it  thoroughly  with  minimum  sacrifice  and 

a> 

with  least  fear  of  interference  by  third  parties.'1 
Again,  this  vie  have  from  the  self-styled  vi^ary  of  the 
diplomacy  of  cc  nciliation.  On  this  point  it  is  not 
amiss  to  note  that  in  writing  to  iJiITi*.  he  v/as  a  less 
ardent  apostle  of  conciliatory  diplomacy  than  he  was  in 
his  appearance  before  the  Tribunal.  Ho  wrote,  "The 
so-called  conciliatory  diplomacy  was  welcomed  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  in  our  country  after  the  tempest  of  the 
Manchurian  Incident,  but  upon  reconsideration  it  was 
merely  a  slogan  having  no  particular  contents." 

C.  £liIRi*T0R I _Pr reclaims  Himself  an  • 


UU-16.  It  is  submitted  that  there  could  net 

be  a  clearer,  more  definite  expression  of  aggressive 

intent  than  the  proposals  set  forth  by  SHIhi»TORI  vis- 

a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  tr  the  specific 

(UD-15.  e.  Ex.  774-A,  T.  7886,  p.  10 

- —  b.  Ex.  774 -A,  p.  9) _ _ 
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plan  with  respect  to  Russia,  the  document  has  further 
importance  in  that  it  is  the  first  clear-cut  and  un¬ 
mistakable  expression  v/e  have  in  SHIhnTORI's  own  words 
of  his  wholehearted  approval  of  the  ovor-a  11- policy 
of  the  conspiracy,  i.e.,  that  in  seeking  her  destiny 
Japan  should  be  guided  by  armed  opportunism  and  the 
weaknesses  of  her  neighbors  rather  than  by  peaceful 
negotiations  and  adherence  to  treoties.  His  cynical 
acceptance  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
is  graphically  illustrated  by  his  statement  that  "we 
must  anticipate  that  at  least  a  half  or  cne  year  will 
elapse  before  hostilities  with  Soviet  Russia  will  break 
out.  At  the  present  world  situation,  during  that  per¬ 
iod,  she  cannot  make  ample  preparations  for  lack  of  fi¬ 
nancial  credit  and  lack  of  exchangeable  goods.  On  the 

✓  * 

other  hand,  v/e  can  make  adequate  preparations.  This  is 

the  reason  v/hy  I  consider  that  this  moment  cf  v/orld  de- 

e  • 

pression  is  thG  most  opportune  moment."  Again  in  a 
further  statement  to  ARITA,  SHIRiiTOKI  revealed  his 
wholly  amoral  political  opportunism  and  his  willingness 
to  solicit  support  f  c  r  the  militarists  regardless  cf  the 
merits  of  their  policies.  In  discussing  the  proposition 
cf  war  with  Russia,  he  states,  "It  all  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  militarists  in  the  near  future. 
(UU-16.  a.  Ex.  774^.,  p.  11) 


f  the  militarist's  policy  is  decided,  nothing  could 
prevent  it  undur  the  present  circumstances  and  if 
neither  diplomats  ncr  political  parties  could  suppress 

them,  v/hy  not  support  their  policy  and  exert  our  best 

b. 

to  carry  it  out?  This  is  my  conclusion." 


I 
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D.  SHIRATORI  Pleads  the  Private  Character 
of  His  Conspiratorial  Acts. 

UU-17.  The  validity  of  this  evidence, 

a. 

challengec  by  the  defense,  was  fully  substantiated 
by  witness  YATSUGI,  Kazue,  who  testified  that  he 

personally  made  the  cop"  of  the  letter  that  is  In  evi- 

b. 

oence  before  the  Tribunal.  Being  unable  to  find  any 
souna  ground  upon  which  denial  or  repudiation  of  this 
letter  could  be  baseo,  ana  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
that  with  this  letter  SHIRATORI  tea  wrapped  himself 
securely  in  conspiratorial  robes,  the  defense  sought 
to  escape  responsibility  by  a  plea  of  injured  innocence, 
to-wit,  the  letters  were  "private"  —  they  were  not 

written  by  the  accused  in  his  official  capacity  as 

c. 

Minister  to  Sweden. 

U1J-18.  iither  by  reason  of  misapprehension  of 
the  Indictment  or  because  of  the  absence  of  any  excul¬ 
patory  evidence,  SHIRATORI' s  defense  attempted  *n 
general  to  meet  specific  items  of  evidence  with  a 
variety  of  answers  such  as  "the  letter  was  private," 

"the  meeting  was  a  social  occasion,"  "the  conversation 
was  personal  ano  unofficial,"  "the  speech  was  not 
officially  approved,"  "the  article  was  not  written  in 

(UU-17.  a.  T.  7879. 

b.  Ex.  3577,  T.. 34835. 

c.  T.  34838.) 


. 
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an  official  capacity, "  et  cetera.  At  the  risk  of 
commenting  on  the  obvious,  it  is  observed  that  3HIRA- 
TORI  was  not  indicted  as  Minister  to  Sweden  or  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy  or  as  Foreign  Office  Adviser  or  in 
any  other  official  canacitv.  He  stands  indicted  as  an 
individual  charged  with  certain  enumerated  crimes  and 
oe  must  answer  for  his  actions  as  an  individual  without 
regard  to  the  official  or  unofficial  character  of  such 
actions.  It  may  be  noted  that  objection  was  success¬ 
fully  made  to  a  question  as  to  wnether  certain  lectures 
were  given  in  a  orivate  capacity  on  the  ground  that  ‘'if 
any  act  contributes  to  the  conspiracy  or  is  covered 
by  any  of  the  charges  in  the  Indictment,  it  is  iumateria 

whether  he  did  so  in  an  official  capacity  or  in  his 

a . 

private  capacity." 

E.  SHIRATORI  Returns  to  Jaoan  to  Become  the 
Conspiracy's  Spokesman  for  Totalitarianism. 

UU-19 .  In  October  1936,  SHIRATORI  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Japan  and  actually  arrived  in  Tokyo 
23  December  1936,  but  it  was  not  until  28  April  1937, 
that  ne  was  officially  released  as  Minister  to  S.veden. 

On  the  same  date  he  was  ordered  to  temporary  duty  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  where  he  was  placed  on  the 
ambassadorial  waiting  list  at  full  pay.  He  remained  in 


W  i.  ■  % 


I 
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that  status  until  22  September  1938,  when  he  was 

a. 

appointed  V  bassador  to  Italy.  SHIRATORI  glossed  over 

this  period  In  his  direct  testimony  by  saying  that  he 

w»s  neither  offered  nor  did  he  seek  an  appointment  in 

the  government  and  that  he  hatr  practically  no  contact 

b. 

with  the  Foreign  Ministry  during  this  period. 

UU-2Q.  The  fact  that  SHIRATORI  may  have  had 
no  official  functions  to  perform  daily  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  is  by  no  means  an  indication  that  he  was  in 
political  hibernation  or  that  he  lacked  eppor.tunity 
to  continue  working  in  the  interests  of  the  conspiracy. 
Instead,  his  freedom  from  routine  duties  seems  to  have 
given  him  time  to  perfect  and  to  urge  public  acceptance 

of  his  thesis  that  totalitarianism  was  to  be  the 

’  « 

dominant  political  philosophy  of  the  future.  In 
October  1937,  he  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Fundamental  Significance  of  Our  Continental  Policy"  in 
which  he  lauded  the  new  spiritual  movement  that  had 
arisen  in  Japan  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Manchurian  Incident.  Saying  that  the  followers 
of  this  movement  were  regarded  as  being  Fascist ic,  he 
agreed  that  the  ideology  of  the  movement,  in  common  with 
the  new  political  philosophy  of  Germany,  was  totalitaria 
and  opposed  to  Communism  and  Democracy.  He  argued  that 
(UU-19.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.34906.^  _ 


. 
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liberalism  and  democracy  based  on  individualism  were 
becoming  outworn  and  that  the  trend  to  nationalism  and 
racialism  was  destined  to  continue  developing.  Tnen, 
in  the  most  illuminating  passage  in  the  article,  he 
scolded  the  people  as  follows  for  clinging  to  their 
outworn  beliefs  in  the  face  of  the  new  age  of  totalitar¬ 
ianism:  "It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  for  congratulatior 
nor  ooes  it  acc  any  credit  to  the  Japanese  nation  that 
no  progress  is  marked  in  the  thought  of  our  people  to 

keen  pace  with  our  continental  policv  which  alone  goes 

a. 

ahead  at  full  blast." 

UU-21.  The  prosecution  attaches  great  signi¬ 
ficance  to  this  particular  statement  for  the  following 
reason:  As  a  princiole  of  government,  totalitarianism 
has  twofold  application  —  internally  to  a  nation's 
domestic  affairs  and  externally  to  a  nation's  foreign 
relations.  Vie  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
the  Five  Ministers'  Conference  decision  of  7  August 
1936  made  the  totalitarian  policy  of  the  conspiracy 
the  national  policy  of  Japan  in  her  dealings  with  other 
powers.  The  consirators  effected  this  external  appli¬ 
cation  of  totalitarianism  without  going  to  the  people- 
at-large  for  support,  but  the  internal  application  of 
such  principles  to  the  purely  comestic  scene  posed  a 
(TTTJ.2Q^  a.  Ex.  3?9b-Bt  .1^-3510*^50 - 
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Different  problem.  Despite  the  early  propaganda  efforts 
*  of  HASHIMOTO,  Kingoro  ana  OKAV/A,  Shumei,  the  Japanese 

2  people  had  not  rallied  to  the  standards  of  the  conspi- 

3  racy  in  sufficient  strength  to  insure  full  support  for 
the  newborn  China  Affair.  To  bring  about  such  support, 
SHIRATORI  and  his  co-conspirators  found  it  necessary 

6 

7  to  chide  the  people  because  they  had  not  accepted  the 

8  internal  application  of  the  new  age  totalitarianism 

9  that  was  being  applied  externally  in  Japan’s  continental 

10  policy.  So  it  was,  we  submit,  that  SHIRATORI  undertook 

11  for  the  conspiracy  his  propaganda  warfare  at  home  within 

12  a  few  months  after  his  fellow  conspirators  had  launched 
15  tne  China  Affair  with  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  Incident. 

14  UU-22.  In  March  1938,  SHIRATORI  again  appeared 

15  in  the  role  of  an  apologist  for  totalitarianism, 

16  urging  the  oeople  to  recoghize  that  Japan,  Germany  and 
Italy  must  present  a  united  front  to  the  world.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Fascism  vs.  Popular  Front,"  he  argued 

19  that  tne  reason  the  democratic  countries  opposed  the 

20 

21  totalitarian  states  was  the  fact  that  the  latter  coun- 

22  tries  were  among  the  "nave-nots"  and,  as  such,  were 

23  compelled  to  acopt  a  trend  toward  expansionist  policies 

24  and  destruction  of  the  status  quo  that  aroused  tee 

25  fear  and  hatred  of  the  "have"  notions.  Ho  referred 
approvingly  to  Japan,  Germanj^am^  Italy  as  being  the — 
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three  greatest  totalitarian  countries  of  the  world  and 
noted  their  union  in  the  Anti-Comintern  Pnct.  He  warned 
the  "have”  nations  against  attempting  to  check  and 
suppress  the  efforts  of  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  to 
expand  their  national  spheres  and  ho  forecast  that  con¬ 
tinued  obstruction  by  the  democracies  "would  only  serve  * 
to  drive  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  original  Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  compel  them  to 
collaborate  in  self-oefense  along  more  general  lines." 

F.  SHIRATORI's  Propaganda  Designed  to  Praoare 
Japanese  People  for  Aggressive  Alliance  with  the  Axis. 

UU-23.  It  was  no  mere  accident  of  time  that 

3HIRAT0RI  happened  to  import  the  Nazi  propaganda  line 

and  technique  at  the  very  time  that  OSHIMA  and  Ribben- 

trop  were  exploring  the  possibilities  of  closer  colla- 

9  • 

borrtion  between  Germany  and  Japan.  Nor  was  it  only 
hapoy  coincidence  that  his  oublic  apoeals  were  precisely 
patterned  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
policy  of  the  conspiracy  as  exemplified  in  the  Manchu¬ 
rian  Incident  and  the  China  Affair  was  not  without 
opposition  in  Japan;  respect  for  China's  sovereignty 
and  for  Japan's  honor  among  nations  was  not  without 
adherents.  SHIRATORI  realized  the  futility  of  trying  to 

(UU-22,  a.  Ex.  3 596- A,  T.  35101-2. 

UU-23.  «•  Summation  F-lll.) 
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roa lnt glrTa ny  Tonge r '  the  pretext  oi  soii-aeiense  ana 
recognized  that  growing  doubts  as  to  the  honesty  of 
Japan's  "true  intentions"  in  China  were  not  being  quiat?d 
with  such  opiates  as  the  promise  of  "local  settlement." 

In  order  to  marshal  support  for  the  conspiracy  it  became 
to  inflame  the  Japanese  people  with  imagined 
of  nations  that  had  obstructed 


necessary 

injustices  at  tho  hands 
the  progress  of  the  conspiracy.  This,  we  submit,  was 
the  conspiratorial  role  to  which  SHIRATORI  chose  to 
devote  his  talents  at  this  Juncture. 

UU-24.  We  lay  sDocial  emphasis  on  his  timely 

threat  in  fcarch  1938  that  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  would 
be  obliged  to  extend  tho  scopo  of  their  existing  allianc 
(the  Anti-Comintern  Pact)  so  as  to  facilitate  concerted 
action  against  the  powers  that  opposed  them.  This  can 
me-n  only  that  S.ilRATORI  was  contributing  to  tho  con¬ 
spiracy  ano  to  the  negotiations  in  progress  between 
OSHIMA  and  Ribbentrop  by  preparing  tho  people  for  a 
general  alliance  aimed  at  nations  and  contingencies 
other  than  Russia  ’nd  Japan's  alleged  fear  of  Communis® 
T  4.  4  4  m  f  Gil  mmnt-.lnn  that  Japan's  actions  in 
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UU-25.  SHIRATORI's  rise  to  the  fore  as  an 
apologist  for  totalitarian  principles  and  as  «  prot?.- 
gonlst  of  aggressive  union  with  Gummy  and  Italy  was 
not  without  at  least  attempted  reward.  It  cannot 
reasonably  bo  supposed  that  War  Minister  ITAGAKI  was 
unaware  of  SHIRATORI's  contributions  to  their  common 
cause  when  no  recommended  to  Foreign  Minister  UOAKI  In 
June  1938  that  SHIRATORI  be  apoolnted  Vico-Foreign 
Minister.8 ‘  The  same  recognition  of  service  rendered 
to  the  conspiracy  Is  Implicit  In  the  similar  recommen¬ 
dation  to  UGAKI  by  SHIRATORI's  follow  propagandist, 
be 

OXAWA,  Shunto  1. 

V.  SHIRATORI  as  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

A.  Background  Sketch  of  Related  Activities 

of  the  Conspiracy. 

UU-26.  This  phase  of  SHIRATORI's  caret-r 
must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  Japanese  rela¬ 
tions  w 1th  the  Axis  in  preparation  for  aggressive  war. 
Such  relations  and  their  significance  are  sot  forth 
in  the  General  Summation,  Part  III  of  the  Conspiracy, 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Summation)  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here  except  by  reference  when  necessary  to 
give  full  meaning  to  specifle  actions  of  SHIRATORI. 
(UO-25.  a.  |x.  |791-Aa,  T.  377*3. , 


UU-27.  It  suffices  for  present  purposes  to 

note  that  the  summation  deals  fully  with  the  aooption 

of  the  conspiracy  as  the  national  policy  of  Jaoan 

through  the  decision  of  the  Five  Ministers'  Conference 

a  * 

of  7  August  1936;  with  recognition  of  the  need  for 

an  alliance  with  the  Axis  in  order  for  Japan  to  pursue 

b. 

her  orogram  of  expansion;  with  the  choice  of  Germany 

as  an  oily  to  gain  European  support  before  moving  south 

c  • 

according  to  the  Dlan  of  7  August  1936;  with  the 
efforts  of  OSHIMA,  beginning  in  1934,  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  Gernr.ny  and  their  culmination  in  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  the  accompanying  Secret  Agree¬ 
ment  which  converted  tho  oact  into  a  military  alliance 
directed  specifically  against  the  Soviet  Union;  with 

the  distortion  of  that  pact  by  the  conspirators  to 

©  • 

excuse  continued  military  aggression  in  Chino;  and  with 

thj  ensuing  now  Gorman-Jananese  oolicy  of  increasingly 

1  • 

closer  economic,  cultural  and  political  collaboration. 

B*  SHIRATORI  Supports  Trade  Preference  for 


Germany. 

UU-28.  The  OSHIMA  summation  deals  in  some 
detail  with  the  controversy  between  tho  Japanese  Army 

(UU-27.  a.  Summation,  F-22-23. 

b.  Summation,  F-99. 

c.  Summation,  F-100-102. 
g.  Summation,  F-103-106. 
e.  Summation,  F-108-109»n 

- f7  SUflm attony  5. ) 
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anci  the  government  regarding  the  extension  to  Germany 

1 

1 

of  preferential  trade  treatment  in  No^th  Cuina,  and 

2 

with  the  fact  that  OSHIMA  endeavored  to  alter  his 

1 

3 

government’s  opposition  to  tho  army's  support  of  German 

1 

4 

demands. a*  It  is  revealing  that  SHIR  AT  OR  I  Joined  with 

• 

5 

jC 

OSHIMA  and  the  army  in  favoring  the  proposed  division 

«  7 

of  spoils  with  their  Nazi  partner,.  In  a  memorandum  to 

8 

his  government  on  this  subject,  Wiohl,  lirector  of 

9 

tne  Commerce  Trade  Bureau  of  tho  German  Reich,  noted 

10 

that  SHIRATORI  had  given  his  support  to  the  proposal 

11 

in  en  interview  on  26  October  193^ •  Again  in  his 

J 

12 

report,  7iehl  observed  that  while  opposition  was  prin- 

13 

cipally  among  domestic  economic  circles  "the  army  was 

14 

for  it,  also  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Service,  SHIRATORI, 

15 

for  example..."  *  This  is  only  one  moro  of  tho  many 

$  16 

instances  that  will  be  shown  where  SHIRATORI  attempted 

17 

to  project  himself  into  policy-making  levels  above  his 

18 

official  position  in  order  to  bolster  conspiratorial 

19 

« 

moves.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  newly-appointed 

20 

21 

Ambassador  to  Italy,  SHIRATORI  had  absolutely  no  offl- 

22 

clal  connection,  as  distinguished  from  conspiratorial 

23 

interest,  with  tho  policy  question  of  preferential 

' 

24 

trade  treatment  for  Germany. 

25 

(UU-28.  a.  OSHIMA  Summation  QVt-3-3 • 

b.  Ex.  3811,  T.  37900. 

c.  Ex.  3811,  T.  37091-) 

J 
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in  China,  together  In  a  military  aniane*  101  ...» 
furtherance  of  tholr  common  aggressive  alms.  Both 
the  General  Summation  and  the  OSHIMA  Summation  recount 
in  appropriate  detail  how  OSHIMA  and  Ribbontrop  In 
January  1938  began  discussions  to  strengthen  the  Anti-  . 
Comintern  Pact;  how  the  Japanese  General  Staff  approved 
Rlbbentrop's  Idea  that  a  treaty  bo  negotiated;  how  Ii-om 
tne  inception  of  the  negotiations  the  Japanese  General 
Staff  advocated  and  proposed  through  OSHIMA  a  general 
alliance  aimed  at  all  countries,  as  distinguished  from 
one  applying  only  to  the  Soviet  Union;  how  the  matter 
was  taken  up  at  a  Five  Ministers'  Conference  by  the  end 
of  August  1938;  and  how  OSHIMA  failed  to  Inform  Hibben- 
trop  of  the  full  import  of  the  instructions  he  received 

as  a  result  of  the  Five  Ministers'  Conference  decision. 
_  ,  _ fhn  advice  from  the  General 


OS! i IMA  Sumption  QQ-22-2 
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UU-30.  Almost  within  the  same  week  that  the 
Five  Ministers '  Conference  ''onsidered  the  Ribbentrop 
draft  of  the  proposed  alliance  in  late  August  1938, 
as  previously  mentioned,  Foreign  Minister  UGAK  I  offered 
SHIRATORI  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Hew  ever, 

because  he  was  not  formally  appointed  until  22  Septem¬ 
ber  1938,  and  aid  not  arrive  in  Rome  until  29  December 
b. 

1938,  SHIRATORI  was  not  fully  active  in  the  negotiation: 
immediately  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  appoint¬ 
ment.  Hence,  continued  reference  is  made  to  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  OSH IMA  in  these  dealings  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  status  quo  at  the  time  SHIRATORI  officially 
took  up  his  duties  in  Rome. 

UU-31.  In  becoming  Ambassador  to  Germany  in 

October  1938,  OSHIMA  enjoyed,  as  did  SHIRATORI,  the 

SI  • 

full  support  of  War  Minister  ITAGAKI,  Reference  is 

made  to  the  summation  for  the  next  sequence  of  events: 

G-rmany's  approach  to  Italy  to  Join  the  alliance; 

OSHOA's  transmittal  to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Offico 

of  the  German  draft  of  the  treaty  written  by  himself, 

Ribbentrop,  and  Ciano;  Foreign  Minister  ARITA's  advice 

that  Japan  would  present  a  counter-proposal;  and 

OSH II' A '  s  trip  to  Italy  in  mid-December  to  persuade 

(UO-30.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35032. 

b.  Ex.  3595,  T.'  35034. 

UU-31.  a.  OSHIMA  Summation,  (<Q-27-2o.; 


of  dotnchnont  is  wholly  -ppcrunt  in  tho  Hgnt 


pose 

nf  dose  Itr.lo-Jcpr.noso  relations  springing  fron 
their  Joint  union  in  the  Anti-Conintorn  Pact,  frer. 
Italy's  following  tho  oxauplo  of  Oorna.ny  and  Japan 

in  wither  awing  fron  tho  Longue  of  Nations  and  fror 

r. 

Italian  good-will  an1.  oconor.ic  nissions  to  Japan; 
n.:,  nhovvj  all,  in  view  of  SHIRATGRI's  own  writings 
to  norsua’o  tho  puoolo  th  t  Italy,  Gv.rr.any  an d  Japan 
shared  a  conr.on  totalitarian  ideology  and  that  as 

"have  not"  nations  they  shared  corv.  on  uX'ansionist 

c  • 

a  ins  at  tho  expense  of  tho  '.otiocracios  • 

c*  • 

UU-33.  SKIRATQRI  specifically  doniod  thu 
truth  of  Goman  «.  bassctd.or  Ott's  statement  that  ho, 

Sh  I  RAT  OR  I ,  "had  t-lcv^n  up  tho  post  of  auh  assedor 
■^uToly  in  expectation  t  a  at  ho  woule  succoov.  in  con¬ 
cluding  an  Italia.n-Jrpanuso-Gv.rurn  nilitary  alliance.' 
Lctur,  on  cross-oxanination,  ho  again  denied  that  l.o 
Wv.nt  to  Roru  with  any  concrete  intention  of  prorating 

«  tr-  aty  that  would,  servo  as  the  basis  for  thu  Joint 

c. 

action  anon, ^  Jam,  Qormny,  an ’  Italy.  In  a  third, 
’onir.l  ho  stated  definitely  that  ho  di'  not  go  to 
Ror.o  for  tile  our^ose  of  getting  r.  ’>  ilitary  alliv.ncu. 
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UU-34.  In  support  of  his  clr.ir.oc!  vaiuo 
awareness  of  tho  situation,  SiiIRATORI  sta.tec.  that 
Foreign  Minister  UGAKI  Cl'.  not  ovon  mention  tho  prn- 
•^os  »2  treaty  to  liin,  nor  did.  ARITA,  Foreign  Minister 

I 

rt  tho  tiro  of  his  departure  ^ivo  hir.  any  instructions 

Q. 

whon  ho  loft  Tokyo.  witness  UGAKI  supported  SRIRA- 
TORI’s  position  in  this  •  c.ttor  by  statins  that  ho  had 

not  thou -ht  of  SHIRATORI  in  connection  with  tho  anct 

b. 

rnd  that  ho  ha.',  net  discussed  it  with  bin.  Howovor, 
it  was  brought  out  on  crcss-exanina.tion  that  Pronior 
KONOYE,  wh"  reconnendod  SHIRATORI  an*'  who  told  hin 
about  the  allionco  negotiations  in  tho  first  "lace, 
took  ovor  the  Foreign  Ministry  portfolio  fron  UGAKI  • 

< 

seven  <2 ays  after  SHIRATORI1  s  appointment  as  Ambassador, 
Accord  in  sly,  wo  subr.it  that  UGAKI's  connection  with 
SHIRATORI1  s  Selection  was  unimportant  and  ror.oto  except 
for  the  formality  of  npaointnent.  In  view  of  SHIRA¬ 
TORI  's  relationship  with  Prince  KONOYE  on  this  natter, 
no  significance  can  attach  to  the  fact  that  Foreign 
Minister  aRITA  Aid  not  amplify  the  information 
SHIRATORI  had  received  fron  the  Prime  Iiinistor  hir  self. 

D .  Sl.IRATORI  Acce^tg. AAyssa.Aorshia  in 
Ord^r  to  ^ork  for  Alliance  wit)a  A?:JLs. 

UU-35.  Against  those  'rotestations  that  it 

UU-34.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T. 35033;  b.  Ex.  3580,  T.  34909-10. 
- c.  T.  34916. - — — - - - 
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wcs  only  by  accident,  as  it  wore,  that  SHIlUxTORX  ever 

bccanu  involved  in  the  abortive  tripartite  negotiations, 

we  have  the  other  side  of  SHIRATORI's  confused  picture 

of  the  situation.  Ho  testified  that  he  docidod  to 

accept  the  A.  has  sac*,  or  ship  after  he  hqd  learned  fror. 

% 

Prince  KONOYE  about  the  proposed  treaty  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  possible  alignment  of  Japan  with  the 

i 

Axis  Powers  would  cause  England  and  America  to  modify. 

the  attitude  they  had  developed,  toward  Japan  since  the 

a  • 

llp.nchurian  Incident.  He  reiterated  this  on  cross- 
examination  when  he  agreed  that  he  went  to  Italy 
because  he  learned  of  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
m  alliance  with  Italy  and  Germany,  which  he  thought 

D  • 

w<"uld  contribute  to  settlement  of  the  China  Incident. 

VTo  subrit  that  this  version  of  the  affair  is  in  cor¬ 
ole  te  ngroenont  with  our  contention  that  SHI  RAT  OR  I 
went  to  Italy  for  the  prime  purpose  of  doing  what  ho 
could  to  form  c.  military  alliance  that  would  in  effect 
he  a  loaded  run  pointed  at  the  heads  of  England,  and 
A-erica  to  hold,  then  at  bay  while  Japan  settled,  the 
China  Incident.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  the  tern 
"settle  the  China  Incident"  is  not  so  innocuous  as 
the  words  themselves  nirht  suggest.  It  is  clear  from 


b.  T.  35090-1 


r.ll  the  evidence  that  in  reality  tho  phrase  noant 
to  complete  the  ravishment  of  Cliinoso  sovereignty 
that  bad  borun  v;ith  tho  Manchurian  Incident  arid  had 
-irooressod  to  what  was  then  the  "China  Affair." 


DU-36.  If  it  is  not  to  bolahor  unduly  a 
defense  that  vr.s  confusod  in  the  first 


instance,  attention  is  invito 


to  tho  contradiction 


in  SIIIR  AT  OR  I  *  s  own- Inter  statement  that  when  "the 


nonaggression  pact  between  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 

was  concluded,  I  saw  no  sense  in  staying  any  longer 

a. 

in  Europe."  A  gain,  on  cross-examination  ho  admitted 


that  he  immediately  requested  his  recall  to  Tokyo  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  was 

1 

defeated  for  the  time  being  by  the  Russo-German  Pact. 
In  short,  the  bald  facts  established  by  his  own  state 


n^nts  are  that  SHIRATORI  went  to  Italy  to  assist  in 


forming  an  alliance  with  the  Axis  and  then  returned,  to 
Japan  the  moment  he  saw1  he  could  not  accomplish  what 


SHIRATORI* s  assumed  naivete  about 


collaboration  with  tho  Axis  is  again  ridiculed  by 

Ott's  telegram  to  his  government  24  November  1938 

(before  SHIRATORI  left  Tokyo)  describing  SHIRATORI 

UU-36.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35044. 
t.  T.  35092. 


r.s  being  especially  active  in  frvor  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  policy  ~nd  telling  how  he,  Ott,  was  work- 
in’  through  SHIRATORI  to  influence  Premier  KONOYE  to 
issue  a  stronr,  expression  of  esteem  for  Gorman  nolicy 
The  nature  of  the  G  or  non  policy  that  SHIRATORI  was 
willing  to  have,  his  government  embrace  is  too  well 
known  to  require  citation  or  example.  In  the  sane 
cable,  Ambassador  Ott  no  tec!  the  probability  that 
KONOYE*  s  congratulatory  telor-ran  to  Hitler  resulted 
from  this  influence.  SHIRATORI  denied  the  truth  of 


Ott’s  report. 

E .  Sill  RAT  OR  I  Enters  Upon  His.  Duties,  _ij\  It^ly 

UU-38.  It  was  at  this  point  that  SHIRATORI 
arrived  in  Rone  and  entered  actively  in  full  nartnor- 
shi”'  in  this  phase  of  the  conspiracy.  The  fact  that 
SHIRATORI  worked  in  extremely  close  concert  with 
OSHIMA  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  will  appear  in 
the  following  pages.  Even  after  Mussolini’s  decision 
to  enter  the  alliance,  the  negotiations  continued  in 


the  main  to  be  carried  on  primarily  with  Germany, 
the  policy-deciding  partner  in  the  Axis.  ritness 
NAGAI,  Iiikizo,  testified,  that  "the  Italian  Government 


tter  of  the  Tripartite 


practically  left  to  Berlin  the 

Ul-37.  a.  Ex.  3826,  T.  37983-d 
b.  T.  35096. 
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Treaty;"  that  "there)  \r s  not  rtuch  in  the  vry  of  ex¬ 
change  of  views  or  negotiations  between  the  Ambassador 
'•nt'.  either  Mussolini  or  Ciano";  and  that  "the  part 
Arbas sac! or  SHIRATORI  played  was  Confined  mainly  to 
naking  suggestions  or  .advancing  views  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Tokyo.""’  Thus,  SI  IRATORI 1  s  own  defense 
establishes  the  Significant  fact  that  if  he  had.  boon 
content  to  function  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his 
office,  he  night  have  had.  at  ti  ls  particular  tine  no 
nore  than  passing  contact  with  the  negotiations.  This 
only  serves  to  highlight  our  contention  that  the  nins 
of  the  conspiracy  and  not  the  requirements  of  his 
Position  caused  SHIRATORI  to  extend  his  activities 
beyond  the  Italian  scuno,  by  aiding  and  abetting 
at  every  possible  turn  the  efforts  of  OSHIHA  and  the 
arry  in  Berlin  and  Tolcyo  to  commit  the  Japanese 
Governnent  to  an  all-out  military  alliance. 

UU-39.  Early  in  January  1939  shortly  after 

tUIRATORI  arrived  in  Rone,  Mussolini  advised  Ribhon- 

a . 

trop  that  Italy  w  uld.  join  the  proposed  alliance. 

The  defense  has  been  at  great  pains  to  present  evidence 

to  the  effect  that  Mussolini’s  decision  to  enter  the 

pact  had.  been  nnCo  independently  of  influence  on  the 

UU-38.  a.  Ex.  3587,  T.  34944. 

UU-39.  a.  Ex.  497,  T.  6061. 


.art  of  SKIRATORI.  in  OUT  su,,,x— , 

in  or,  f~r  rs  the  conspiracy  chrr.-.s  nro 
is  voluolv^ss  in  so  i.t 

,  slncu  it  is  no  pert  of  the  prosecution  s 
c  oncurnoc ,  since  m 

s  t„  ?roVj  thot  SHI  RAT  OBI  porsuc.Cof.  Uussollnl 
Ccoro  c  co-conspirator  in  the  nttonptof  r.Uicnco. 

It  l3  our  position  that  SRIRATORI-s  i»Ut  '.rises  out 

of  the  conspiratorial  character  of  neRotiotions  of 

.  .<  „  i  r>  Yiponv  f>r  on  r.llinnco 

-ny  Idnc*.  with  Itoly  -n.  Q^.ny  i  r 

foslmof  to  rronotu  c^ossion  on-  out  of  SEIBATOR  s 
octivltius  in  concert  ulth  OSHXHA,  Hussollni,  F.iboun- 

rou-;  in  Tokyo  unCur  ITAGAK1  to 
llionco  without  the 
ovcrrjr.cn  t . 

.nc  e  Air^S— 


r.rny 

11— out  rilit-ry 
closiroc-.  hy  the  Jr.pmosu 
SIlIHATOni  KnvisionA  A& 


trop  one 


c^ncluclo  r.n 

reservations 


All  Hrtlojaa. 

UU-40.  Thr.t  SHIP  AT  OR  I  wr.s  n 
qur.tay  inforr.ee  os  to  the  scope  nnf 
propose-,  treaty  o.s  ho  vvoulf  have  the 
is  rovonlefi  in  his  expressions  to  Cou 
Italian  Foreign  Uinister.  in  the  7 
entry  in  his  fiery,  Cio.no  recorfef  f. 
A.  has safer  has  erectly  in  favor  of  ti 
h.  re  serf  of  o.s  a  ueo.pon  to  force  Ore 
concefo  "the  nnny  things  she  MM  to 
mi-40,  o..  3x.  3595,  3503  n  .E--  ■ 
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Thu  defense  hr.s  emphasized  that  this  routine  took 

•■'lnco  before  SKIRATQRI  was  officially  accredited  r.s 

c. 

Ambassador  10  Janu'ry  1939.  Thu  purpose  of  this 

•  •  ■  < 

uvi’unco,  wo  assur.o,  is  to  support  a  cl  . in  that  no 
responsibility  con  devolve  uann  SHITtATORI  by  r or. son 
of  private  and  unofficial  conversation  before  his 
fornal  installation  r.s  Anbassador.  Thu  innate riality 
of  this  kind  of  defense  o vie1. one o  hr.s  boon  discussed 
above.  (UU-18  su;  ra) . 

UU-41.  There  can  be  no  r.oro  conclusive 
showing  of  the  fact  that  fron  the  very  cutset  SKIRA- 
TORI  unvisioned  and  was  prepare;!  to  work  for  a  pact 
rir.ee!  at  nations  other  than  Russia,  Respite  the  fact 
that  his  qovornnont  wr. s  attemptin';  to  lir.it  the 

i 

alliance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  incredible  that 
SHI  RAT  0F»I  would  have  boon  dispatched  to  Italy  to 
participate  in  negotiations  for  an  alliance  without 
sor.e  knowledge  as  to.  what  nations  wore  to  be  the 
objects  of  such  an  alliance. 

» _ 

t 

UU-42.  SKIRATORI  denies  the  truth  of  Ciano's 
report  and  because  the  stater.ent  attributed  to  SHIRA- 
TORI  was  characteristic  of  Mussolini* s  frequent  charges 
against  Indian'.,  SHIRATORI  invites  the  Tribunal  to 
believe  that  Cia.no  had  actually  quoted  Mussolini  and 
UU-40.  c.  Ex.  3562,  T.  34919-21. 


. 


■ 

-V-  lj-  ^  ;•  •  ■  _  -;'1  ■ 

—  L  .  '  Mr  !  fc  .  • 

\ 

V.  • 

not  hinself*  If  consistency  with  past  ^.xorossions 

1 

is  to  bo  the  criterion  of  authenticity,  it  cay  bo 

2 

pointed  out  in  roly  that  the*  stntonont  in  question 

3 

4 

is  no  loss  ch‘ rector  is  tic  of  CHI  RAT  OK  I  *  s  own  tira.dos 

ao.ainst  tho  "hr. vo"  nations,  r.s  slrua.dy  shown  in 

5 

b. 

6 

exhibit  3596-A. 

;  ♦ 

UU-43.  If  Sill  RAT  OR  I  lacked  detailed  infomc- 

8 

tion  on  the  prepress  of  tho  negotiations  u"»  to  tho  tlno 

9 

of  his  arrival,  ho  ua s  n^t  Ion:;  in  ignorance  because 

10 

0S1IKA  cane  fren  Eorlin  to  root  with  SHIRATORI  at 

11 

San  Rr.no,  Italy,  in  nid- January  1939,  to  discuss  tho 

12 

c.  • 

whole  situation.  Thus,  it  is  only  loricr.l  to  assurio 

13 

that  practically  fron  tho  bef'inninr;  SIHRATOKI  was 

14 

entirely  familiar  with  tho  concept  of  tho  r.lianco 

15 

hold  by  OS II II 7.  and  thu  Gurr.an  collaborators  as  ’is- 

(**  16 

tin^uished  fror:  tho  qovornnont  ’  s  nttitudo  in  Tokyo. 

17 

UU-44,  Hoa.nvhilo ,  tho  promised  Japanese 

18 

countor-proposal  Rontionod  "'roviously  had  not  yot  cor:o 

19 

\ 

20 

froia  Tokyo.  Ia.  e.nswor  to  his  inquiry  at  tho  on.’  of 

21 

Doconbyr  1938,  0SHI1IA  was  advised  that  boca.uso  of 

22 

unexpected  difficulties  with  Germany  over  nar.inn 

23 

nations  other  than  Russia  as  secondary  objects  of  the 

24 

pact,  a.  rission  headed  by  ITO  was  bein~  s^nt  fron 

25 

UU-42.  n.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35036-7.  b.  T.  35101-2. 

UU-43.  Ex.  497,  T.  6072. 

•  ♦  *  * 

41,755 


Tokyo  to  convey  rn C  to  oxplrin  the  policy  rnc".  in- 

G. 

structions  *oci£o£  upon  by  Jr.pon.  Ott's  infornr.tion 
fror.  Tokyo  ur.s  thr.t  ITO  \ir.s  hoin/j  sent  beco.uso  of 

SHIRATORI's  rn:'.  OSIIIHA's  oonosition  to  tho  ux*»rosso£ 

b. 

('esiros  of  tholr  ^ovornr.ont. 


UU-44*  o.  Sur.rrtion,  F-115. 
b.  Ex.  500,  T.  609'.-. 
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G.  SHIRATORI  Advises  Ciano  Not  to  Accept 
iM  l;  0 

Jananese  Counter-Proposal . 

UU-45.  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  evidently  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  delay  in  Tokyo  over  the  matter  of  naming 

% 

the  objects  of  the  pact  spelled  danger  for  the  conspir¬ 
ators'  plan  to  have  an  unrestricted  alliance.  Only  sucji 
a  conclusion  would  have  prompted  SHIRATORI  to  express  to 
Ciano  his  skepticism  about  the  possibility  of  an  early 
conclusion  of  the  alliance  or  so  flagrantly  to  exceed 
his  authority  as  to  state  his  belief  that  the  Japanese 
counter-  proposal  would  be  a  compromise  proposal  which 
he  advised  Ciano  not  to  accept.  SRIFuJTOU  does  not  deny 
such  a  conversation  but  only  accuses  Ciano  of  "an  unkind 
interpretation"  of  his  words  which  he  remembers  as* being 

l 

to  the  effect  that  he  was  "afraid  our  counter-proposal 

would  be  unacceptable  to  him,  but  that  he  did  not  have 

a. 

to  take  it  as  the  final  word."  We  submit  that  his 
attempted  answer  is  simply  a  matter  of  noting  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  making  a  difference  and  that  it  in  no  wise 
affects  the  character  of  the  evidence. 


UU-46.  The  ITO  Mission  arrived  in  Berlin  late 
a . 

in  February,  1939,  but  it  had  stopped  enroute  in  Italy 
for  three  or  four  days  to  talk  with  SHIRATORI  who  then 
followed  the  Mission  to  Berlin  for  joint  discussions 


with  OSHIMA .  The  proposal  brought  by  ITO  provided, 

inter-alia,  for  secret  understanding  that  Japan  would 

not  render  any  military  assistance  in  case  Germany  and 

Italy  were  attacked  by  countries  other  than  the  Soviet 

c. 

Union  unless  those  countries  had  turned  communistic. 

H.  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  Refuse  to  Accept  ITO 


Proposals. 

UU-47.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  proposal  was 
at  variance  with  OSHIMA' s  and  SHIRATORI' s  commitments  to 
Germany  and  Italy  that  Japan  approved  the  draft  treaty 
having  Russia  as  the  primary  object  and  other  powers  as 
secondary  objects.  Consequently,  as  witness  USAIil 
testified,  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  after  deliberate  con¬ 
sultations  dispatched  a  telegram  to  Tokyo  asking  for  re- 
a. 

consideration.  That  they  did  more  than  simply  ask  for 
reconsideration  is  seen  from  Ciano's  diary  entry  of  8 
ITarch  1^39  where  he  reports  his  meeting  with  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  /SHIRATORI/.  He  reported  the  Japanese  nation 
as  regarding  the  pact  as  exclusively  anti-Russian  and 
stated  that  OSHIMA  and  SHIRATORI  had  refused  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  counter-proposal  through  official  channels.  He 

said  the  ambassadors  had  asked  Tokyo  to  accept  the  pact 

\ 

of  alliance  without  reservation  and  that  otherwise  they 


b.  Ex.  497,  T.  6073 

— - o-r-  -Summation,  -F-122 

UU-47.  a.  Ex.  3*94,  T.  337 
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b. 

would  resign  and  bring  about  a  fall  of  the  cabinet. 

UU-48.  ShlRi.TORI  denies  $ny  recollection  of 
threatening  to  resign  and  attempts  to  answer  the  Ciano 
statement  by  way  of  rcductlo  ad  absurdum.  How,  ho  asks, 
in  effect,  could  the  resignation  of  an  ambassador  who 
had  no  political  backing  at  home  have  affected  the  lif  i 
of  a  cabinet  or  have  altered  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
Government?  The  falsity  of  his  denial  of  a  threat  to 
resign  and  the  accuracy  of  Ciano' s  statement  on  the 
matter  is  demonstrated  by  ARITA's  report  that  the  Five 

Ministers'  Conference  of  25  April  1939  considered  an 

■ 

urgent  request  which  had  come  from  CSHIMA  and  SHIRATCRI 

a. 

for  their  recall.  With  respect  to  his  modest  claim  of 

having  no  political  backing  it  may  be  said  that  SHIRA- 

T£RI  conveniently  forgets  the  strong  support  he  drew 

from  War  Minister  ITAGAKI  and  the  military  machine  as 

well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for  his  post  in  order 

to  qualify  for  the  cabinet  position  of  Foreign  Minister 

at  a  latc-r  date.  As  for  the  effect  that  the  ambassadors' 

resignation  might  have  had  upon  the  cabinet,  we  DOint 

to  Marquis  FIDO's  fear  that  their  recall  might  even  in- 

b . 

fluence  peace  and  order  within  the  nation.  As  for  the 
effect  of  the  ambassadors'  threatened  action  on  the 


25 


b.  Ex.  501,  T.  6096. 

a.  Ex.  3 800 -A,  T.  37808. 

b.  Ex.  3800-1  r-T.-37£0£J 
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government’s  foreign  policy,  the  fact  remains,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  that  the  Government  did  modify  its 
position  as  a  result  of  the  obstructionist  actions  of 
SHIRATCRI  and  OSHIMA. 

UU-49.  These  events  are  further  corroborated 
by  Ribbentrop's  telegram  to  Ott,  26  April  1939,  in  which 
he  stated  that  OSKIMA  and  SHIRATORI  had  received  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  their  government's  wish  to  limit  obligations 
of  assistance  only  to  the  case  of  a  war  with  Russia; 
that  both  ambassadors  had  informed  him  and  Ciano  only 
confidentially  and  personally  of  such  instructions;  that 
they  had  immediately  refused  of  their  own  accord  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  a  fundamental  change  of  the  German.- 1 talo 
draft  in  Berlin  and  Rome;  and  that  they  declared  they 
would  have  to  resign  from  their  pdsts  in  the  event  of  a 
different  decision  of  the  Japanese  Government.  This 
corroboration  of  all  details  of  Ciano ' s  statement  by 
Ribbentrop's  independent  report  is  further  important  in 

relation  to  SHIRATORI 's  several  attacks  on  the  accuracy 
*  a. 

of  Ciano 's  diary  entries. 

UU-50.  The  completely  unorthodox  action  of 
SHIRATCRI  and  OSHIKA  in  flatly  refusing  to  follow  their 
instructions  prompted  Foreign  Minister  ARITA  to  reaffirm 
the  government’s  position  by  saying  that  "no  matter  what 
(UU-49.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35035-8.) 


41,760 

they  (ambassadors  to  Rome  and  Berlin)  might  say,  the 

(Japanese)  Government  cannot  cancel  its  decision.  All 

% 

we  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  ambassadors  if  they  are 

going  to  rush  to  conclusions  and  say  that  the  decision 

(of  the  Japanese  Government)  will  not  do."  ARITA 

stated  further  that  instructions  had  been  wired  to  both 

ambassadors  to  do  as  recommended  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
&  • 

ment . 

I,  SHIRATORI  and  OSIIIMA  Succeed  in  Forcing 
Government  to  Modify  Position. 

UU-51.  SHIR.'.TCRI  and  OSKIMA  were  partially 
successful  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposals  delivered 
by  the  ITO  Commission.  Around  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  Anril,  1939>  Japan  reconsidered  her  position 
and  sent  to  the  ambassadors  new  instructions  containing 
some  modifications.  The  new  draft  of  the  treaty  agreed 
generally  with  the  German-Italian  draft  but  provided  for 
an  explanation  intended  to  reassure  England,  France,  and 
America.  In  his  telegram  to  Ott  of  26  April  3939, 
Ribbentrop  stated  that  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  had  again 
told  Tokyo  that  this  wish  of  the  Japanese  Government  was 
also  impossible  and  that  they  had  again  informed  Ciano 
and  himself  only  confidentially  and  not  officially.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  telegram  relates  that  the  weel: 
a.  Ex.  3797-A,  T.  37773. 

WJ-51.  a.  Summation ,  r-io. ) - - * 


41,761 


previous  to  this  SHIRi.TORI  and  OSHIMA  met  with  Ribben 

trop  in  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  Hitler’s  birthday  on 
b. 

20  April  1939.  The  defense  has  attempted  to  meet  this 
evidence  of  SHIRATORI's  refusal  to  communicate  officially 

i 

his  government’s  proposal  by  reference  to  an  entry  in 
the  Ciano  diary  of  2  April  1939  in  which  Ciano  note:;  re*- 
ceiving  from  SHIRATCRI  the  Japanese  answer  on  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Alliance.  However,  this  does  not  contradict 

prosecution  evidence  that  the  proposal  was  not  trans¬ 
om 

raitted  officially.  It  is  not  contended  that  Ciano  was 
never  apprised  of  the  modification  of  the  ITO  proposal. 

J.  SHIRr.TORI  and  OSHIMA,  Misrepresent  Govern¬ 
ment ’s  View  to  Germany  and  Italy. 

UU-52.  According  to  Foreign  Minister  AFITA's 
advice  to  the  Emperor  on  8  April,  SHIRATCRI  and  OSKIMA 
had  not  only  opposed  their  government  negatively  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  follow  instructions  but  also  affirmatively  by 
informing  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  that  it  was 
the  Japanese  intention  to  fight  in  the  event  that  Germany 
ar.i  Italy  should  wage  war  with  England  and  France.  ARITA 
protested  that  the  ambassadors  had  acted  without  regard 

to  the  wishes  of  the  central  authorities  and  that  their 

a. 

words  and  actions  over-stepped  their  authority.  This 

(UU-51.  b.  Ex.  502,  T.  6101. 

c.  Ex.  3583,  T.  349*7. 

UU-52.  a.  Ex.  3798-A,  T.  37779.) _ 


is  corroborated  by  OSHIMA fs  admission  that  he  advised 
Ribbentrop  that  under  the  revision  of  the  original  ITO 
proposal  Japan  accepted  in  principle  the  duty  of  war 

participation  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Germany  and  Italy 

b  , 

by  countries,  other  than  Soviet  Russia. 

UU-53.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  singleness  of  mind  and  purpose  enjoyed  by 
SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  alliance 

j  i 

they  wanted  to  bring  about.  Witness  KAWABE,  Toroshiro, 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting  between  SHIR.  TCRI  and 
OSHIMA  in  Italy  in  the  early  spring  of#1939»  testified 
that  the  two  ambassadors  were  generally  agreed  on  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  although  there  may  have  been  differences 

a. 

of  opinion  regarding  diplomatic  technique  or  procedure. 

On  cross-examination,  OSHIMA  fixed  the  time  of  thir 


meeting  as  about  2  April  and  admitted  that  they  had  with 
them  the  instructions  of  January  23,  which  was  the  ITO 
directive,  and  the  later  directive  of  25  March,  which 


was  the  Japanese  compromise  proposal.  At  the  same  time 
he  testified  that  his  advice  to  Ribbentrop  regarding  ' 
Japanese  war  participation,  above-noted,  was  given  a  few 
days  after  his  meeting  with  SHIRATORI.  Presumably  this 
advice  was  JU»  accordance  with  tho  modus  opcrandl  he  and 


SHIRATORI  had  agreed  upon 
(UU-52.  b.  T.  34136. 
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IJViIORI,  UTLv.  fi.yR 1 Push  Jpppn  Kearop 
la  AJLl-fiUl  Limory  Alliance 

UU- 54.  The  summation  describes  the  effect 
thrt  the  recalcitrance  of  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA  had  on 
the  situation  in  Tokyo  where  there-  hrd  always  existed 
sore  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  and 
scope  of  the  negotiations.  Their  obstruction 
tactics  kept  the  door  open,  so  to  speak,  for  continued 
pressure  by  War  Minister  IT/.GAKI'  and  others  among  the 
conspirators  who  favored  outright  military  alliances. 
Continued  conferences  resulted  in  the  compromise 
embodied  in  the  so-called  HIRANUMA  Declaration  of 
4  May  1939.  In  brief,  that  declerntion  provided  that 
Japan  would  support  Italy  and  Germany  even  in  the  cast 
of  an  attack  by  a  nation  other  than  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  such  support  would  be  political  and  economic 
»nd,  to  the  extent  possible,  military.  While  Japan 
was  not  in  a  position  at  that  time  to  offer  practical 
and  effective  military  aid,  such  support  would  be 
given  when  circumstances  permitted/’  It  is  entirely 
f«~ir  to  say  that  this  further  concession  reflected 
in  the  HIRARUMA  Declaration  resulted  fundamentally 


24  from  the  delays  forced  by  the  opposition  of  SHIRATORI 
23  and  OSHIMA.  The  net  effect  of  their  actions  had 
UU-54.  a.  Sumption  F-126 


| 


actually  been  to  keep  Japan  fro m  dealing  officially 

v-ith  Italy  and  Germany  and  thus,  a s  we  have  said,  the 

door  v/as  never  conpletely  closed  on  the  kind  of  an 

# 

alliance  that  SHIRATOKI  and  OSHIliA  visioned  as  best 

promoting  the  nir.s  of  the  conspirators. 

UU -55.  In  the  f*ce  of  SHIRATORI's  denial 

that  he  ever  violated  any  instructions  of  his  govern- 
a. 

went,.  there  is  cruse-  for  wonder  why  the-  Five  Ministers! 
Comerence  decided  to  send  the  HIRAiiUUA  Declaration 
to  Hitler  and  LIussolini  through  the  Italian  and 

German  Ambassadors  in  Tokyo  rather  than  through  SHIRATORJ 

b. 

and  OSHIlaA.  In  the  light  of  the  ambassadors'  past 
conduct  it  seems  quite  apparent  th*>t  this  departure 
from  the  former  procedure  was  adopted  to  insure  that 

*  /  *  '  .  .  ‘.r  .  .  i 

the  Italian  and  German  Governments  would  receive  the- 


proposal  officially  c-veh  though  it  Light  not  meet 
the  personal  approval  of  SHIRATORI  and  OSHIijA. 


UU-56.  Ott*  s  telegram  of  2 7  Way  1939  to  his 
government  indicates  that  the  Army  group  in  Tokyo 
continued  to  press  for  autonatic  entry  into  a  state  of 


war  against  England  rnd  France,  The-  decision  of 
the  Five  ministers’  Conference  of  20  liny  1939,  which 
r  •'-do  entry  into  wrr  against  England  rnd  Franco  dependent 
upon  the  circumstances  at  the  tine  rnd  which  the  Army 
opposed,  was  telegrnphed  to  the  ambassadors  in  Rone 
rnd  Berlin,  but  again  SHIRATORI,  in  concert  with 

n 

CShliiA,  refused  tp  trrnsr.it  the  decision  ps  instructed, 
Th*-t  this  high-hrnded  conduct  on  the  prrt  of  SHIRATORI 
rnd  OShlEA  conbined  with  Arry  insistence  to  produce 
results  favorable  to  the  conspiracy  is  evident  fron 
the  fret  of  the  Cnbinet  decision  on  5  June  1939  agreeing 
to  participate  in  p  German  war  against  England  rnd 

France  with  the  resc-rvrtion  that  Japan  should  have 

b. 

the  right  to  choose  a  fnvorable  tine. 

UU-57,  Despite  the  fret  that  the  conspirators 
in  Tokyo  rnd  SHIRATORI  and  0SHII:A  in  Rome  rnd  Berlin 
h^d  succeeded  over  r  period  of  months  in  forcing  the 
government  to  abandon  first  one  stand  and  then  mother, 
the  government’s  capitulation  to  the  conspirrtors  was 
too  long  delayed.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 


conclusion  of  the-  Non-Aggression  Pact  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  23  August  1939,  its  f*»tnl  effect 
upon  this  phase  of  the  Tripartite  negotiations,  and 
UU-56.  a.  Ex.  3746,  T.  37,409;  Ex.  3803-A,  T.  37,628 
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OSHILA's  refusal  to  file  a  tircly  protest  to  the 

German  rction  in  concluding  the  pact  is  outlined 

a. 

in  thu  summation. 

tiU-58.  The  summation  further  traces  the 
course  of  developments  following  the  Russo-GerL.a.n 
Prct  md  shows  that  the  termination  of  the  tripartite 
negotiations  was  to  be  only  n  temporary  defeat  of  the 

conspirators'  plan  to  join  the  Axis  in  a  drive  for 

n. 

world  domination.  The  negotiations  during  this 
stage  resulted  in  one  conclusion  of  transcendent 
importance — namely,  the  convection  that  Axis  nssistence 
was  necessary  for  the  successful  settlement  of  the 
China  Incident,  which  in  turn  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  ultimate  accompli shrent  of  the  conspiracy's 
cherished  New  Order  in  East  Asia,  The  fret  emerged 
from  these  negotiations  th-t  Germany  was  interested  only 
in  a  strong  military  alliance  aimed  at  all  nations, 
since  only  such  a,  pnet  would  further  her  own  program 
of  aggression.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  summation 
that  the  validity  of  our  charge  of  conspiracy  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  conspirators 

judged  that  the  ti;.:e  was  not  ripe  to  yield  to  German 

b. 

demands  in  this  respect.  That  these  negotiations 

substantially  advanced  the  conspiracy  in  the  sense  that 

•  * 

n._  .Summation  _ _ : _ 

a.  Summation  F-129-32 

b.  Summation  F-123 


they  settled  r.rny  prelininery  rptters,  even  though 
failing  flnrl  rerlizption,  is  seen  fror  the  rerr.rkeble 
speed  v.-ith  which  the  ultirete  ellience  v/rs  concluded, 
rs  will  be  shown  subseouently.  Through  these  deplings, 
Jpppn,  Gerrrny  rnd  Ite.ly  found  thenselves  in  bropd 
pgreerent  es  to  the  general  npture  of  ossistence  epch 
could  render  to  the  Tthcrs  in  their  respective  progrsps 
of  expnnsion  by  force  or  threet  of  force. 

THE  ?KE&j.DEi<T:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

.v.inutes, 

(Whereupon,  pt  1045,  n  recess  was 
t?ken  until  1105,  efter  which  the  proceed- 

i 

ings  were  resumed  es  follows*) 


3  (D  aH(3  K  COO  o  « 
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MARSHAL  0?  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  ?ar  East  is  now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Sandusky. 

MR.  SANDUSKY :  M.  SFIRATORI's  Attempted 

Djsfe.nse  of  Conduct  Rebutted  by  Evidence. 

* 

UU-59.  SFIRATORI  makes  several  submissions 
calculated  to  lustify  tho  so-called  abortive  negotia- 

o 

tions  and  his  participation  in  them.  *  Because  of 

t 

the  high  importance  of  this  matter,  h^s  contentions 
will  be  treated  "ith  some  particularity. 

UU-59a.  ^irst  of  all,  he  tells  us,  he  did 
not  want  the  pact  for  its  own  sake  but  only  as  a 
diplomatic  maneuver  to  force  England  and  America  to 
withdraw  support  from  China  so  that  Japan  could 
conclude  the  Incident.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  he 
had  no  other  motive  in  mind,  we  submit  that  his 
attempt  to  coerce  3ritain  and  America  to  abandon 
China  in  her  resistance  to  Japanese  aggrossion  would 
not  constitute  a  defense  since  his  actions  were 
still  designed  to  further  the  over-all  conspiracy. 

The  desire  to  conclude  one  phase  of  conspiratorial 
action  cannot  be  accepted  as  Justification  for  enter¬ 
ing  another  phase  of  the  conspiracy.  The  evidence, 
however,  shows  that  he  was  not  willing  to  regard  the 
UU-5? . 

a.  Ex.  3*9*,  T. 
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— alliance  as  merely  a  diplomatic  device^ 

seen  .from  his  opposition  to  the  announced  intentions 
of  his  government  to  settle  the  Tientsin  Affair  in 
June-July  1939  on  the  basis  of  concessions  offered 
by  Great  Britain.3’  In  his  own  words  SFIRATORI  told 
how  he  remonstrated  with  his  government  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  appeared  that  foreign  I’inister  ARITA  was 
inclined  to  deal  with  Great  Britain  in  terms  of 
peaceful  negotiations.  He  declared  his  position  as 
follows:  "In  order  to  establish  a  new  order  in 
China  today  we  must  drive  out  from  China  the  old 
order  which  is  represented  by  Britain.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  Japan  should  conclude  a  treaty  as  soon 
as  possible  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  opposition  to 
Britain  and  loanee. "b*  Thus,  it  is  clearly  demonstrate^ 
that  SHIRATORI  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  the 
*ruits  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  that  he  actually 
wanted  a  pact  against  Britain  and  ^ance  for  its  own 
sake.  His  contention  that,  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  Government's  policy  in  attempting  to  limit  the 
proposed  alliance  to  the  Soviet  Union  looks  more 
than  strange  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  discussed 
in  this  section  of  this  summation  regarding  the 
UU-59a. 

a.  T.  35112-5.  ,  . 

b.  Ex.  2294,  T.  16045,  T.  35115. 
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successive  acts  of  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
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SKIRATORI ,  OS r IMA,  ITAGAKI,  and  the  army  group. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  pact,  SKIRATORI 
carefully  limits  himself  to  the  text  of  the  treaty 
and  dismisses  as  a  "trivial  matter"  the  months  of  • 
controverse  that  raged  over  the  secret  accessory 
reservations  regarding  Britain  and  Trance.  It  Is  of 
no  consequence  that  the  public  text  contained  the 
conventional  provision  for  defense  against  unprovoked 
attacks  by  nations  not  party  to  the  pact  since  the 
real  purpose  of  the  pact  and  the  true  intentions 
of  the  parties  are  to  be  read  from  the  accompanying 
seoret  agreements  proposed  by  each  party.  Though 
SKIRATORI  confines  himself  literally  to  saying  that 
the  text  was  a  "weak  and  harmless  document,"  he 
Invites  the  inference  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole, 
which  would  include  the  secret  reservations,  was 
never  anything  more  than  "weak  and.  harmless."  To 
dispel  any  illusions  on  that  point  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  final  concession  in  the  Cabinet 
decision  of  5  June  193?  that  Japan  would  enter  the 
war  against  Britain  and  Trance  provided  she  could 
choose  the  time  of  entry.0*  In  our  view,  his  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  early  agreement  on  the  text  of 


UU-59a. 

_ a 


Sac _ L 
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the  treaty,  as  distinguished  from  the  secret 
reservations  as  to  operation  of  the  pact,  is  without 
significance. 

UU-59b.  SHIRATORI's  submission  that  the 
reservations  proposed  by  Japan  in  regard  to  England 
and  :*rance  were  largely  accepted  by  Germany  tells 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  But  no  one,  save 
OSHHIA  or  ITAGAKI,  knows  the  rest  of  the  story  better 
than  SEIRATORI.  ’Ve  refer  to  the  successive  moves 
by  which  these  co-conspirators  forced  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  recede  one  by  one  from  the  reservations  Japan 
hod  sought  to  include  in  the  ITO  proposal  in  7ebfu- 
ary  1939a*  in  the  April  modification  of  the  ITO 
proposal, b*  in  the  HIRANUMA  Declaration  and  counter¬ 
proposal  in  May,0'  and  in  the  crowning  but  belated  ; 
concession  in  the  5  June  Cabinet  decision.03*  Par 
from  being  a  defense  of  any  kind,  the  fact  that  the 
parties  did  come  closer  to  agreement  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  opposition  of 
SPIRATORI  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  view  of 

the  evidence  on  the  subject,  *  we  scarcely  need 
dignify  by  answer  SKIRATORI's  bland  assertion  that 
UtJ-59b.- 

a.  UU-47,  supra.  e.  UU-40,  4£,  47,  49-52,  56, 

b.  UU-51,  supra.  supra. 

c.  UU-54,  supra. 

d.  UU-56,  supra. 
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In  no  Instance  did  he  ever  act  contrary  to  instruc¬ 
tions.  Though  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  conspiracy  may 

%  • 

have  distorted  his  sense  of  official  decorum,  the 
fact  remains  that  his  conduct  called  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  his  own  Emperor,  saying  that  "it  was  an 
infringement  upon  his  supreme  authority  for  the  two 

ambassadors  abroad  /SHIRATORI  and  OSHIMA/  to  express 

% 

/Japan’s/  intentions  of  participating  in  war,  a 

f. 

matter  with  which  they  were  not  concerned.  .  , 

VI  -  CONCLUSION  0?  THE  TRIPARTITE  PACT. 

A.  SHIRATORI  Hastens  Back  to  Japan  to 
Continue  'lor king  for  Alliaj^cg. 

UU-60.  The  ink  was  not  more  than  dry  after 
,-igning  thq  Russo-German  Pact,  figuratively  speaking, 
v«hen  SHIRATORI  requested  his  recall  to  Tokyo'  because 
as  he  says,  "I  saw  no  sense  in  staying  any  longer  in 

Europe. "a*  So  determined  was  he  to  leave  the  ground 

\  '  . 

that  had  become  barren  for  the  seeds  he  had  come  to 

sow  that  he  insisted  upon  his  recall  four  times  before 

b.  ' 

it  was  finally  granted.  This  was  no  matter  of  idle 

pique  on  SHIRATORI’ s  part.  He  stated  his  reasons  to 

von  P^ssen,  Councilor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Rome, 

•  • 

with  a  straightforwardness  that  was  not  exhibited 

UU-59b.  UU-60. 

‘f.  Ex.  3798b,  T.  37784.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35044, 

b.  Ex.  223,  T.  16006. 
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before  this  Tribunal,  when  he  told  him  that  he  belonged 

to  *»  circle  of  Japanese  that  had  been  trying  for  a 

long  time  to  Induce  their  government  to  conclude  an 

alliance  with  Germany.  Since  he  had  been  unable^  to 

realize  such  an  alliance,  he  was  returning  to  Japan 

because  he  USlieved  he  could  be  of  more  use  in  pro- 

c . 

noting  an  alliance  there  than  he  could  be  in  Rome.  . 

In  this  conversation  he  was  simply  reaffirming  what 
he  had  previously  told  Mackensen,  German  Ambassador 
in  Rome,  In  reporting  their  conversation  of  2 
September  1939,  Mackensen  stated  that  SHIRATORI 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the  HIRANUHA 
Cabinet  gave  promise  for  successful  continuation  of  , . 
the  stalled  negotiations  for  rapprochement  with  the 
Axis  Powers.  SHIRATORI  told  him  that  it  was  for  the 
very  purnose  of  being  able  personally  to  work  more 
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conspiracy  from  the  point  where  the  government  had 
terminated  the  negotiations.  The  defense  has  sensed 
the  significance  of  this  desire  to  talk  over  matters 
with  Ribbentrop,  as  is  evident  from  SITIRATORI’s 
attempt  to  reverse  the  situation  so  as  to  place  the 
request  as  coming  from  Ribbentrop  to  him  through 
von  Plessen.a*  Additional  evidence  has  served  to 
disprove  the  SKIRATORI  version  of  this  Incident.  The 
sequence  of  events  now  appears  to  be  this:  On  2  Sep¬ 
tember  1939,  SHIRATORI  expressed  a  desire  to  Mackensen 
to  talk  with  Ribbentrop  on  his  way  home.*5*  Mackensen 
apparently  advised  Berlin  of  the  desire  because  on 
4  September  1939,  Weiszacker,  German  Secretary  of 
State,  wired  Mackensen  to  "inform  SHIRATORI  that  the 

Reich  Foreign  Minister  will  gladly  see  him  at  the 

c. 

given  time  in  Berlin."  This  has  none  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  a’  request  from  Ribbentrop  that  SHIRATORI 
return  to  Japan  by  way  of  Berlin  in  order  that 
Ribbentrop  night  see  him.  On  the  same  day,  4  Septem¬ 
ber,  von  Pies sen  reported  that  when  he  saw  SHIRATORI 
and  mentioned  to  him  his  wish  to  speak  to  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  SHIRATORI  replied  that  his  travel 
plans  were  not  yet  definite.  *  Here  again,  there  is 


I 


UP-61. 

a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35044-5. 
- h~_KT.  ??32,  T.  16003. 


c.  Ex.  3827,  T.  37986. 

d.  Ex.  2232,  T.  16008. 
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no  Indication  of  the  request  having  come  from 
l 

Rlbbentrop.  Finally,  on  9  September,  Mackensen 
cabled  Berlin  that  he  had  Informed  SKIRATORI,  In 

4  accordance  with  Weis  Packer 's  telegram  of  4  September, 

5  that  Rlbbentrop  would  see  him,  but  that  SHIRATORI  had 

6  In  the  meantime  dropped  the  Idea  of  returning  via 

7  Siberia.  He  expressed  SKIRATORI 's  regret  at  not 

8  being  able  to  see  Rlbbentrop  again  and  said  that 

9  SHIRATORI  was  planning  to  ask  Ambassador  OSHIMA.  who 

*  ■» 

10  was  to  come  to  Rome  in  a  few  days,  to  transmit  to  the 

11  Reich  Foreign  Minister  what  he,  SHIRATORI,  bad  wanted 

12  -to  state  to  him  personally.6*  Detailed  attention  has 

13  been  given  to  this  particular  incident  not  only  for 

14 

•  the  purpose  pf  establishing  SKIRATORI' s  determination 

15 

to  continue  a  kind  of  private  negotiation  with  the 

16  ' 

German  Government  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  convenient  character  of  SKIRATORI' s 

18 

recollections  and  of  his  attempted  distortions  of 

20  contemporaneous  reports  on  his  activities. 

21  B.  SHIRATORI  Attempts  to  Balk  Japanese 

22  Protest  of  Russo-German  Pact. 

23  U-62,  In  his  effort  to  chart  anew  the  course 

4 

24  of  the  conspiracy  after  it  had  run  aground  on  the 

25 

_  _  _  _ _ 
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f  cylla  of  the  Russo-German  Pact,  SI’IRATORI  was  quick 
■;o  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  tlv.  Charybdis  of  an 
irremediable  rupture  with  Germany  because  of  the  pact. 
5FIRAT0RI  himself  related  to  von  Plessen  that  when  he 
received  v/ord  of  instructions  to  OSHBJA  to  file  a 
protest  to  Germany's  action  in  concluding  the  pact  he 
telephoned  Berlin  in  order  to  prevent  the  protest 
action  if  possible.  He  was  not  able  toj^ach  OSKIMA, 
but  when  OSHIMA  returned  to  the  Embassy  and  found 
news  of  SHIRATORI's  telephone  call  he  then  reported 

£1  • 

to  Tokyo  that  he  considered  the  protest  inopportune. 

UU-63.  SKIRATORI  admits  that  he  once  more 
attempted  to  counter  his  government's  instructions  but 
explains  that  he  felt  sorry  for  OSHIMA  and  thought  it 
too  cruel  to  make  him  "drink  boiling  water. We 
observe  that  his  intention  was  commendable  as  a 
gesture  of  friendship  but  that  his  explanation  is 
not  persuasive  as  a  piece  of  evidence.  As  for  his 
unsupported  claim  that  he  suggested  to  ?oreign 
Minister  ARITA  that  he  present  the  protest  himself 
to  Ambassador  Ott,  there  is  this  to  be  said:  It  was 
obvious  that  a  delay  in  filing  the  protest  would  rob 
the  protest  of  much  of  its  sting.  Even  if  ARITA  were 

~~a.  Ex.  2232,  T.  16006 .^^a.  Ex.  359?,  T.  3?04?. 


1 
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willing  to  depart  from  the  usual  diplomatic  procedure 
in  this  instance  it  would  have  afforded  some  delay; 
if  he  were  not  willing,  which  was  more  likely, 
would  still  be  time  lost  in  the  forwarding  of 
instructions. 

UU-64.  In  his  talk  r*ith  von  Plessen, 
SFIRATORI  in  effect  gave  a  blue  print  of  the  form 

4'  ' 

his  future  activities  to  revitalize  negotiations  with 

I  * 

the  Axis  would  take.  Always  the  opportunist,  SKIRA- 
TORI  saw  that  changed  circumstances  had  created  the 
need  for  amicable  adjustment  of  Russo-Japanese 
relations.  He  told  von  Plessen  of  instructions  sent 
ta  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to  approach  the 

Russian  Government  about  a  settlement  of  pending 

f  ,v 

problems.  SHIRATORI  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Russia 
was  to  do  so  through  German  mediation.  He  had  further 
proposed  to  OSHIMA,  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
without  instructions  from  Tokyo,  that  he,  OSHIMA* 
should  request  Germany's  good  offices  in  this  matter. 
In  speaking  of  the  European  conflict  that  had  Just 
broken  out,  SHIRATORI  observed  that  England  had  sup¬ 
planted  Russia  as  the  chief  enemy  to  be  beaten.  He 
reaffirmed  that  the  basic  policy  of  Japan  was  to 
establish  a  Now  Order  in  East  Asia  and  noted  that  this 


there 


Involved  the  expulsion  of  England  from  China. 
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uu-6.g.  In  his  cable  of  9  September  1939, 
Rihbentrop  outlined  to  ott  his  discussion  with  OFHIMA 
regarding  further  development  of  German- Japanese  rela¬ 
tion-.  Ribbentrop  pointed  out  that  Japan's  fate  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  linked  with  Germany's  fate,  that  victory 
by  the  democracies  would  put  an  end  to  Japanese  ex¬ 
pansion  and  take  away  her  position  in  China,  that 
settlement  of  Russo-Japanese  difficulties  would  enable 
Japan  to  extend  her  power  in  Fast  Asia  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  south.  OSHIMA  agreed  with  Ribbentrop • s 
statements  and  said,  that  the  Japanese  Army  was  doubt¬ 
lessly  in  favor  of  an  understanding  with  Russia  and 
there  was  prospect  of  this  move  being  made  a  part  of 
Japanese  foreign  policy.  Pibbentrop  then  told  Ott  that 
"HIRATORI  would  soon  return  to  Tokyo  and  would  also 
work  along  the  lines  of  Cerman-Japanese  cooperation 
that  he  had  indicated.  FHIRATORI  dismisses  his  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  Germans  as  being  mere  diplomatic  niceties. 
If  that  be  so,  then  it  is  indeed  strange  coincidence 
that  SHIRATORl's  activity  upon  his  return  to  Japan  be¬ 
came  in  all  ways  a  fulfillment  of  these  earlier  assur¬ 
ances.  PFIRAjrOFI  returned  to  Tokyo  on  13  October  IQ39 
and  was  officially  released  from  his  ambassadorship  to 
Italy  and  placed  on  the  ambassadorial  waiting  list  on 
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9  January  1940. 

C.  °  HIP  AT  OR  I  Tries  to  P.e  cover  Public 
Support  for  Alliance  with  Axis 

TJ!t-66.  After  hi?  return  to  Japan,  f.HIRATORI 
waited  no  tine  in  reinstating  himself  in  his  old  role 
a?  spokesman  for  the  conspiracy.  Fe  admitted  giving  an 
interview  to  the  press  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Japan  in  which  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  old  alliance 
policy  even  though  the  government  had  ceased  negotia- 
tions.  He  then  began  a  series  of  lectures  and  articles 
of  vituperative  character  designed  to  shape  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  program  of  aggressive  expan¬ 
sion  visualized  by  himself  and  his  co-conspirators . 

Aince  this  program  could  be  realized  only  bv  acting  in 
concert  with  Axis  aggression  against  the  democracies, 
FFIRATORI* c  consistent  theme  was  that  the  battle  against 
western  powers  was  as  much  Japan's  battle  as  it  was 
Germany' ?  and  Italy's.  In  an  address  in  November  1939, 
TIRATORI  spoke  on  the  attitude  Japan  should  take  toward 
the  uropean  war.  He  defended  Germany  for  having 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  tripartite  negotia¬ 
tions  and  said  Japan  was  in  pert  responsible  because 
'he  had  sought  to  settle  the  China  Affair  by  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Britain.  Fe  attempted  to  counter  the  resent- 
UH-66.  a.  T.  35092. 
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ment  that  had  risen  against  Germany  by  pointing  out 

1  that  both  Germany  and  Italy  were  still  offering  friend- 

2 

'hip  to  Japsn,  and  that  Japan  must  respond  to  their 

overture*.  Fe  thought  that  by  careful  maneuvering  the 

’European  war  could  be  developed  in  favor  of  Japan.  Fe 

o??ured  the  people  that  there  would  be  a  German  victory 

f  hence  there  would  be  no  danger  for  Japan  in  fight- 

b. 

ing  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

,  «  Again  in  December  1939,  SKIRATORI 

i  carried  oh  his  propaganda  program  with  an  article  on 

the  necessity  of  ,a  German- Italy- Japan  Alliance.  Fe 

went  back  to  the  theme  of  "have"  and  "have  not"  nations 

that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Nasls  in  his  propaganda 

attack  in  ,farch  1938,  as  seen  in  exhibit  3596-A?'.  He 

admitted  that  Japanese  foreign  policy  calling  for  an 

adjustment  of  the  status  quo  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 

"have  not"  nations  was  actually  established  when  Japan 

embarked  on  her  continental  -policy  with  the  Fenchurian 

Incident.  He  assailed  those  people  who  were  hesitating 

as  to  whether  Japan  should  continue  her  program  for 

establishing  e  New, Order  in  Fast  nsia  and  also  those 

who  wanted  Japan  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the 
b.  • 

China  affair. 

b-  2234,  T.  16036-43 
I3Z=&Z-  9.  T.  35101-2 

b.  Hx.  2234,.  T.  16027 
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UU-68 .  FHIRATORl's  activities  were  not  limi- 

3 

ted  to  his  efforts  to  mold  public  opinion  in  line  with 

4 

the  aims  of  the  conspiracy  but  included  political 

5 

machinations  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  ABE 

6 

'  Cabinet  because  of  it?  distrust  of  collaboration  with 

g  the  AXi?.  On  31  receraber  1939,  Ambassador  Ott  report- 

'  • 

9  ed  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  thst  Japanese  affili- 

,  * 

jq  etion  with  any  of  the  1?uronean  power  groups  was  not  to 
n  be  expected  for  the  time  being  under  the  present  cabi- 

12  net.  He  said  that  according  to  the  views  of  Ambassa- 

13  dors  0BH7MA  and  CHIP  ATOP.  I  Mwho  are  working  hard  for 

14  the  overthrow  of  the  present  cabinet,  two,  or  three 

15  transitional  cabinets  would  be  needed  to  bring  about 

16  such  a  change  of  course.”  Ott's  telegram  of  23  Janu- 

17  a~y  1Q4-0  Reporting  his  endeavors  to  bring  about  the 

18  ,  - 

release  of  some  German  Nationals  who  hod.  boon  arrested 

19 

again  shows  PPIRATORI  acting  in  his  self-appointed 

20 

role  as  unofficial  counsel  to  the  German  Embassy.  Ott 

21 

mentioned  that  he  was  employing  tactics  corresponding 

22  i 

to  the  urgent  advice  of  Ambassadors  0°-HLMA  and  cFIRAT0RI. 

24  re^ative  unimportance  of  this  incident  serves  to 

25  tip-6.8,  a.  Ex.  3 503 -A,  T.  33^40 


t 
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rmphasire  the  closeness  of  SFIP.ATnRi'c  cooperation 
vith  the  German  Embassy. 

ttu,69.  SHIRATORI  was  never  long  ebsent  from 
the  propaganda  front.  In  February  1940  he  again  took 
the  rostrum  to  discuss  the  Soviet-German  coalition 
and  its  relation  tjo  Japan.  Once  more  he  called  for  r 
treaty  v/ith  Germany  and  Italy  in  opposition  to  Britain 
end  France,  end  once  more  he  defended  the  German  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  pact  v-ith  Russia  pnd  suggested  that  Ger- 
menv  could  mediate  Russo-Japenese  problems.  Extolling 
the  glories  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  citing  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  the  Axis,  SFIRATORI  warned  the  people 
against  anv  Japanese  compromise  with  the  old  forces  — 
Britain  and  France,  about  this  time,  late  February 
1Q40.  the  ^uke  of  Koburg  came  to  Japan  accompanied  by 
^einrich  stahmer,  Ribbentrop's  Special  ^nvoy.  This 
-trip  was  ostensibly  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
r‘erman  felicitations  to  Japan  on  the  occasion  of  the 

2600th  Anniversary  of  her  founding,  a  report  on  23 

% 

February  1Q40  from  ott  and  Stahmer  to  the  German 
Secretary  of  State  told  that  Stahmer  had  seen  OS HI’  k , 

l 

SHIRATORI,  and  others  and  had  found  them  "in  an  un- 

i 

changed  friendly  attitude  and  ready  for  every  support." 

t 

t 

UU-69.  a.  ^x.  511,  T.  6141 


-t 


UU-70.  On  12  June  1940  Ambassador  Ott  wired 

t  i 

his  government  that  the  Embassy  was  still  trying  to 
stir  up  anti-American  feeling  among  the  Japanese  people 
by  influencing  the  press  and  leading  political  personoli 

I 

ties.  Ott  seid  that  he  himself  had  expressed  to  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  his  opinion  that  the  interests  end  activi¬ 
ties  of  America  in  the  Pacific  made  a  conflict  between 

Japan  and  America  unavoidable  in  the  long  run.  He 

# 

added  significantly  that  "in  confidential  cooperation 
with  the  Embassy,  Ambassadors  OSHIMA  and  SHIRATORI 

and  circles  closely  connected  with  them  had  operated 

a. 

in  the  same  direction.  The  defense  has  attempted  to 
impeach  this  telegram,  as  well  as  many  other  Ott  tele¬ 
grams,  by  an  ex  parte  stsftement  from  Ott  in  question 

and  answer  form.  Pecause  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 

% 

Ott  interrogatory,  it  will  be  treated  separately  at  a 

c. 

later  point  in  this  summation. 


'  UP- 71 .  In  order  to  illustrate  the  joint 
endeavors,  of  the  German  Embassy  and  SHIRATORI  to  in¬ 
cite  the  Japanese  people  Ott  might  well  have  pointed 

i  * 

to  the  contemporaneous  publication  (June  19*0)  of  an 
article  by  SHIRATORI  discussing  the  trend  of  the  v/ar 
This  time  SHIRATORI  approached  the  problem  by  eypres 
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i np  the  fear  that  unless  Japan  did  something  about 

loining  forces  with  Germany,  there  v.as  danger  that 

Germany  would  dispose  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  of  the 

iMlies  without  regard  to  Japan.  He  then  berated  those 

who  were  misguiding  Japan  by  favoring  Pritain  arid 

America  instead  of  Germany  end  Italy.  In  erguing  that 

Germany  owed  consideration  to  Japan,  SHIR AT OR I  pointed 

out  that  Japrnese-American  wrangling  over  the  China'  Affair 

had  made  America  unable  to  participate  in  the  "uropean 

a. 

conflict.  Tho  fact  of  SFIRATORI's  continued  drive 
to  bend  public  opinion  to  the  desires  of  the  conspiracy 
is  again  illustrated  by  his  advocacy  of  a  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  with  Russia  in  an  interview  given  to  the  news- 
b. 

paper  Yomlurl . 

R.  SHIP.  AT  OR  I  Calls  for  Overthrow  of 

i 

v0NAI  Cabinet. 

UU-72.  nt  the  same  time  SHIRATORI  v/as  also 

working  to  accelerate  the  passage  from  power  of  the 

transitional  cabinets  he  had  previously  seen  as  being 

necessary  before  affiliation  with  the  Axis  could  be 

accomplished.  On  18  June  1940  SHIRATORI  gave  a  speech 

at  a  round  table  conference  of  the  League  for  the 

Consummation  of  the  Sacred  ^ar  in  which  he  discussed 

UU-71.  a.  Rx.  2234,  T.  16053-6 
b.  Rx.  523,  T.  6177 


the  need  for  reorientation  of  Japan'?  foreign  policy. 
Clearly  indicating  that  the  reorientation  he  had  in 
mind  ■ i’f\s  an  alliance  v/JLth  Germany,  he  expressed  fear 
that  Japan  had  already  missed  the  opportunity.  .  He 
paid  that  he  could  not  entertain  any  hope  for  a  change 
of  policy  "ap  long  ap  the  perrons  vho  poped  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  a  Jepan-Germany-Italy  military  alliance  re- 

E. 

main  to  hold  the  ministerial  posts  in  the  cabinet." 

On  cross-examination  PHIRATORI  denied  that  there  was 
any  instance  of  hip  opposing  the -policy  of  the  YONAI- 

i 

ARITA  Cabinet  and  he  elected  to  have  no  recollection 

of  this  speech  insinuating  the  need  to  overthrow  the 
b. 

vnNAI  Cabinet. 


Ex.  3820,  T.  37994-5 
T.  35123. 
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UU-73*  The  summation  describes  how  tho 
group  in  Japan  friendly  to  Germany  desired  that  a 
new  government  be  fornod  under  iCONOY  which  would 

a 

maintain  or  increase  tension  with  the  democracies, 

and  explains  how  the  fall  of  the  YONAI  Cabinet  v/as 

b 

brought  about  on  16  July  1940.  The  summation  also 

sets  forth  that  the  succeeding  KONOYL  Cabinet  adopted 

rapprochement  with  the  Axis  as  its  foreign  policy  and 

describes- the  initial  steps  token  to  reopen  alliance 

c 

negotiations  with  Germany.  In  press  interviews  both 
SHIRATORI  and  0SHL..A  hod  aporoved  uaTSJOKA's  appoint- 

I 

;.ient  an-’  expressed  the..selvcs  as  expecting  a  new 

d 

foreign  policy  to  result. 

UU-74.  Ever  mindful  that  a  reorientation  of 
foreign  policy  in  the-  direction  of  on  alliance  with 
Germany  coul'  be  more  easily  accomplished  with  pub¬ 
lic  support  than  without  it,  SHIRATORI  used  a  forun 
meeting  in  July  1940  to  emphasize  that  Japan  rust 
necessarily  join  the  course  followed  by  Germany  and 
Italy.  He  pointed  out  that  Japan  had  already  aided 
Germany  and  Italy  by  weakening  Britain's  and  France's 
position  in  the  Orient  and  by  checking  the  United 


W~  Z3« 


a.  Summation  F-133 

b.  Summation  F-130 

c.  Summation  F- 140-3 

d.  Ex.  536.  T.  6262 


tions  Kith  the  united  states  ann  reouitta  uieu  iui- 

a 

following  a  course  contrary  to  Germany's  intentions. 

F.  SHIRATORI  Helps  to  Establish  New 
Totalitarian  Structure  for  Japan 
UU-75.  SHIRATORI' s  zealous  service  as  a  pro 

l 

ponent  of  totalitarianism  was  recognized  by  the  new 
government  and  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  repre¬ 
sentative  for  foreign  affairs  on  a  commission  of 
national  leaders  that  was  established  in  August  1940 

to  prepare  the  adjustment  of  state  affairs  on  an 

a 

authoritarian  model.  In  making  a  report  of  this  to 
his  government  on  23  August  1940,  Ott  noted  that 
the  commission  consisted  mostly  of  followers  of  the 


a.  Ex.  2234,  T.  16,056 

a.  Ex.  548,  T.  6297 

b.  Ix.  3574A,  T.  34377 
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UU-76.  Both  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
SHIRAxORI 1  s  nenbershlp  in  such  a  comittee  and  of 
'’eionstrating  the  falsity  of  Oct's  denial,  we  refer 

to  the  testinony  of  AREA.  He  stated  that  on  22 

•  ' 

August  1940  (the  day  preceding  the  date  of  Ott's 

/ 

report)  he  vas  nominated  as  a  nenber  of  the  Arrang¬ 
ing  Cor  mi  t  tee  for  the  New  National  Structure  and 
that  the  Ir.perial  Rule  Assistance  Association  was 
later  organized *on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  that 
coui.ittee.  He  further  said  that  SHIRATORI  v/as  anong 
those  originally  invited  to  serve  on  the  conaittee. 

We  reject  as  unreasonable  any  suggestion  that  Ott 
was  not  fully  aware  of  this  widely  heralded  uove  to 
reforn  Japan' s  internal  structure  along  totalitarian 
lines. 

G.  SHIRA10RI  Beco.ies  Advisor  to 
Foreign  i.inister, 

i 

UU-77»  The  new  governnent  of  Prince  KONOYL, 

SHIRAYORI ' s  long-ti.  e  political  patron,  did  not  fail 

to  reward  his  yco.  an  services.  So  strong  vras 

SHIRATORI's  position,  as  he  hi.. self  adults,  that  it 

a 

was  runored  he  y/ou1'’  be  the  next  Foreign  minister. 

Though  this  did  not  cone  to  pass,  SHIRAxORI  was  able 

%  . 

UU-76.  a.  Ex.  359'-,  T.  35,020-1 
UU-77.  a.  Ex.  3595,  T .  35,047 
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_ . 


to  inform  Ott  within  two  weeks  of  the  formation  of 
the  new  cabinet  that  he  had  declined  the  post  of 
Vice  Foreign  iJinister  but  would  be  appointed.  Advisor 
to  the  Foreign  minister ,  a  position  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  exercise  a  far  reaching  influence.15 

He  was  in  fact  appointed  as  Advisor  to  the  Foreign 
.  c 

minister  on  28  August  1940. 

UU-78.  SHIR.1TORI  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  persuade  the  Tribunal  that  this  position  was  only 
a  sinecure,  that  he  had  no  functions  to  perform  and 
that  important  documents  were  hidden  from  him.  In 
the  light  of  attending  circumstances,  we  submit  that 
this  contention  falls  with  the  weight  of  its  own 
unreasonableness.  The  picture-  of  a  nan  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  as  largely  to  Axis-Japanese  accord  as  SHIRA- 
TORI  had,  and  the  picture  of  a  political  pensioner 
fron  whom  it  was  necessary  to  hide  details  of  negoti¬ 
ation  with  the  Axis  sinply  do  not  fit  into  the  sane 
frame.  It  will  be  remembered  that  even  before  the 
cabinet  was  completed  K0N0YE,  i-ATSUOKA  and  T0J0  had 
drawn  up  a  foreign  policy  that  conforned  in  all  ways 

to  the  policy  SHIRATORI  had  been  preparing  the  Jnpan- 

a 

ese  public  to  accept.  Significant  also  is  the  fact 

2V-77.  b.  Ex.  538,  T.  626? 

....  c»  E>c.  3575,  T.  34,949 
-  UU**7Q.  ttt Surrirvtion  F-I39 - : - — 
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that  in  the  face  of  wholesale  dismissal  of  senior 
diplomats  in  o’ver  to  secure  the  new  foreign  policy 
against  internal  opposition  SIIIRaTO  .1  not  only  was 
not  dismissed  but  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
Advisor  to  the  Foreign  minister.  This  position  carr 
rice*.  Shin-Nin  ranlc,^which  was  the  highest  in  the 
official  hierarchy.  a  further  fact  militating  against 
the  claim  that  *JLTSUQKA  deliberately  sought  to  rele¬ 
gate  S  IITATO;? ;  to  the  linbo  of  diplomatic  inactivity 
is  his  appointment  within  the  same  v/ee'*  as  Foreign 

Office  Representative  on  the  Preparation  Conoittee 
for  the  IRAA. 

H.  Conspirators  Finally  Achieve 

military  Alliance  with  Axis. 

\ 

UU- 79 •  The  decision  of  the  Four  Uinisters' 
Conference  of  a  September  1940  and  its  approval  by  the 
Liaison  Conference  of  19  teptenber  for  the  initiation 
of  conversations  among  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  for 
strengthening  the  Axis,  the-  significance  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  anr.  the  steps  talsen  to  implement  it  are  dis- 

a 

cussed  in  the  summation.  The  successful  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  an^  the  character  of  the  resultant 


gJ-79.. 


b.  T.  35,985-6 

c.  UU-75-6,  Supra 

a.  Su-uatlon  F-143-6 
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Tripartite  Pact  are  also  noted  in  the  summation.  The 

summation  likewise  Peals  with  the  defense  contention 

c 

that  the  treaty  was  in  fact  an  instrument  of  peace. 

UU-80.  We  have  seen  that  the  Tri-Partite 

Pact  which  crowned  SHIRaTORI 's  work  of  many  years 

was  concluded  approximately  a  month  after  SHIRATORI 

was  appointed  Advisor  to  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the 

a 

2nd  KONOYE  Cabinet,  a  position  which  he  accepted  to 

b 

exercise  his  influence  on  Japan's  foreign  policy. 

« 

loATSUtiOTO,  who  returned  to  Tokyo  in  order  to  be  made 

Chief  of  the  Treaty  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office  at 

c 

the  very  time  of  the  Tri-Partite  negotiations  com¬ 
piled  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pact, 

an  official  record  of  the  process  of  the  drafting  of 

d 

various  documents  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

In  this  official  record  he  credited  OHASHI,  SHIRATORI 

and  SAITO  with  the  initial  plan  for  the  Tri-Partite 
e  •  f 

negotiations  which  is  in  evidence.  That  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  plan  did  not  exhaust  SHIRATORI' s  part  in 
the  negotiations  is  shown  by  a  further  entry  in  this 
official  record  stating  that  Stahmer  informed 

UU-79.  T7U-80. 

b.  Summation  F-147-9  a.  Ex.  3595,  T.  35,049; 

c.  Summation  F-150-1  Ex.  3575,  T.  34,949 

b.  Ex.  538,  T.  6265 

c.  Ex.  3144,  T.  27,983 

d.  Ex.  3144.  T.  27,984-5 

e.  Ex.  3145A,  T.  27,986 

_ _ £«  _LX-.-  541,  1*.  6307-21  _ 
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SHIRaTORI  of  the  German  desire  to  sijn  the.  Pact  in 

Berlin  and.  that  this  problen  vas  ta:en  up  by  ijiTSUOaA 

at  a  conference  between  iiAISUOlA,  i^ATSUiaOlO,  Ott,  and 

Stahner  on  4  September  1940.°  Jvo  days  after  the 

conclusion  of  the  Pact,  on  29  September  1940,  there 

appeared  in  the  j.  ocyo  Asahi  Shi.ibun  an  authoritative 

,  h 

explanation  of  the  Pact  by  SHIRATORI.  In  due  course 
SHIRaTORI,  the  "Advisor  of  the  Foreign  Linister  when 
the  Tri-Partitc-  Pact  was  concluded,"  and  for  a  lon-3 
ti.  c  "the  principal  advocate  of  inti. .ate  cooperation 
with  Germany,"  was  awarded  the  Great  Cross  by 
Germany  in  recognition  of  his  services  relatin'  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tri-Partite  P^.ct^ 

*JU-3l,  In  the  face  of  this  evidence, 

SHIRATORI  disci  .1  s  any  connection  with  the  ne  sotia- 

a 

tions  for  the  xpi-Partite  Pact  and  is  supported,  by 
the  Y/itncss,  SAITO.  In  view  of  SHIRATORI* s  consist¬ 
ent  endeavors  for  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with 
Gernr.ny  and  Italy,  this  is,  on  its  face,  an  astound¬ 
ing  contention.  According  to  SAITO,  SHIRa. OKI's  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Tri-Partite  Pact  w^s  a  ninor  trans- 
UIJ-80. 

ij.  Lx.  3145a,  %,  27.937-9 

h.  Ex,  2234,  Part  VII  (not  read) 

i.  Lx.  1272,  T.  .11,354 

a  J.  -x.  35^8,  T.  34,964:  Ex.  3579,  T.  34,893-4 
ffll-Jl.  1.  Lx.  3595,  T#  35,043-9 
_ b,  Lx,  35824_tj_344366-.-.Z— - _ 
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ymen  no  nar.  previously  played  so  proninent  a  part. 

SHRATOJII  s  ant  S/iITO's  contentions  are  supported 

only  by  their  own  ad  hoc  statements  at  this  time 

*  «  • 
vhile  they  are  opposed  by  the  conter.ipora.ry  report 

prepared  by  .JiTSULOlO  who  incorporated  this  report 

in  his  testimony  before  this  Tribunal/  It  nay  be 

i 

noted  that  no  reason  is  advanced  by  the  defense  as  to 
v:hy  .;ATSU~0.0  ’  ould  have  deliberately  falsified  facts 
by  statin'  that  StIIRaTORI,  SAITO  and  OHASHI  authored 
the  plan  if  that  were  not  the  case. 

IFJ-S2,  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  it  nay  be  Justified  to  analyze  bAITO's  testi¬ 
mony  somewhat  in  detail.  In  direct  testimony  he 

stated  that  he  saw  SIIIRAl’ORI  almost  daily  in  the  Ad- 

.  .  a 
visor's  cmnrtcrs  in  the  jforeirjn  Office;  yet,  in 

cross-examination,  he  volunteered  the  information 

HU-Jl.  c.  Lx.  3583,  T.  34,960;  T.  34,983-5 

d,  UU-9,  supra 

e.  Ex.  3144,  T.  27,983-4 
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that  SHI RAT Oil  while  Advisor  to  the  Forein  Office 

b 

hardly  *  ont  to  the  Foreign  Office.  That  this  con¬ 
tradiction  was  not  an  inadvertent  slip  of  the  tongue 
».ay  be  seen  froi.  the  fact  that  each  statenent  sup¬ 
ported  the  point  the  itness  was  uniting  at  the  tine. 
The  evasive  character  of  SAITO  as  a  witness  is 
further  ^ e; ions t rat by  his  refusal  to  adrsit  that 

SHIRATORI  was  a  strong  advocate  of  alliance  v ith  the 
c 

Axis .  How  he  could  be  unaware  of  that  fact  in  view 

of  the  strean  of  propaganda  lectures  and  writings 
that  poured  forth  fro.:  SHIRATORI  on  the  subject  and 
at  the  sane  tine  he  in  such  close  touch  with  SHIRa- 
i^RI's  activities  that  he  could  state  to  the  Tribunal 
with  cathedratic  certainty  that  SHIRATORI  never  saw 
a  certain  document;  never  had  conversation  with  a 
certain  person,  never  save  advice  on  certain  natters, 
ct  cetera,  is  indeed  a  nystcry.  Again,  SaHO's  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  Tribunal  that  SHIRATORI  "was  by  no  c-ans 
an  advocate  of  Japan's  southward  advance"  is  directly 

contradicted  by  SHIRATORI' s  enphatic  espousal  of  an 

,  * 
advance  to  the  south  in  his  public  addresses. 

SAIiO's  belief  -hat  SHIRATORI  was  not  a  Geri.anophile 

mi-82. 


b.  34,977 

c.  T.  34.978-9 

d.  Ex.  2234,  T.  16,063 


and  that  SHIRA10RI  thought  it  was  no  less  objection¬ 
able  to  be  pro-Axis  than  to  be  Pro-Anglo-Saxon6  cer¬ 
tainly  draws  no  support  from  the  inflannatory  speech 
and  writings  of  SHIRATORI  that  have  already  been 
cited.  We  have  already  noted  that  SAITO  stated  that 
the  only  connection  SHIRATORI  had  with  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact  was  to  translate  into  £nglish  the 
prcanble  of  the  treaty  which  SAITO  had  drafted  into 
Japanese  by  Mr.  ^TSUOKA's  order/  When  confronted 
with  his  earlier  testinony  —  significantly  not  in 
the  SHIRATORI  phase  of  this  case  —  that  the  English 
text  of  the  preanble  was  written  and  proposed  person¬ 
ally  be  Mr,  tiATSUOKA,  he  went  into  a  long  explana¬ 
tion  stating  in  effect  that  there  were  three 'drafts 
of  the  preanble:  uATSUOKa's  original  draft  in 


l*  PP  5,  6  (not  read)  and  T.  27, §60 
i»  PP  5,  6  (not  read)  h.  T.  34,98 

h  T»  27^22-8 _ ^.-L- 

»A,  Annex  20  (not  read)  and  T.  28, 0. 
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stows  that  they  are  all  one  and  the  sane.  Thus,  the 
evidence  destroys  beyond  a  doubt  SAITO-  ■  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  conflict  in  his  two  statements  and 
with  it  his  credibility  as  a  witness. 

VII.  PERIOD  AFTER  TRI-PARTITE  PACT. 

A.  SH]R ATORI  Tries  to  Unite  People 
Behind  the  Military  Alliance. 

UU-83.  The  conclusion  of  the  Tri-Parti te  Pact 
*y  no  means  brought  abatement  of  SHIRATORI's  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  conspiracy's  propagandist  for  the  glories 
of  Ger.ian  arms  and  the  excellence  of  Japan's  alliance 
with  the  Axis.  In  November  1940,  he  rewrote  an 
Cuticle  originally*  published  in  June  1939  in  which  he 
cited  German  vie tori ev  as  proving  the  spirit  of 
totalitarianism  and  the  final  decline  of  liberalism 
and  democracy.  He  again  pleaded  for  positive  action 
in  concert  v/ith  Germany  and  Italy  to  establish  a  new 
world  order.  Once  more  he  recounted  the  contributions 
Japan  had  made  to  German  attainments  by  keeping  the 
United  States  concerned  with  problems  in  the  Pacific. 
Disposition  of  the  colonies  of  the  Allies  in  the  South 

Seas  was  again  a  matter  of  concern  to  SHIRATORI  be- 

\ 

cause,  os  ho  said,  "we,  in  establishing  a  New  Order, 

a 

do  not  aean  to  confine  its  area  only  to  China.1* 

UU-8^.  a.  Ex.  2234,  T.  16,063 


-j 


Thus,  SHIRATORI  continued,  his  advocacy  of  the  con¬ 
spiratorial  plan  for  southward,  expansion. 

UU-84.  SHIRATORI  again  served  at  the  altar 

<  t 

of  the  alliance  in  Decenber  1940  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "The  Three  Pover  ‘'act  and  the  World  of  To¬ 
morrow."  V ith  great  praise  for  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  pact,  SHIRATORI  extolled  the  spirit  of  the 
totalitarian  States  and  painted  in  glowing  colors  the 
reformation  that  a  victory  for  the  New  Order  would 
bring  into  the  world. 

UU-85.  In  attempting  to  brush  aside  the 
importance  of  his  writings  and  harangues,  SHIRATORI 
again  takes  refuge  in  the  familiar  defense  that  they 

were  unofficial,  personal  interpretations  and  argu- 
a 

cents.  We  refer  to  our  previous  treatment  of  that 
b 

defense.  His  statement  that  he  is  not  conscious  of 

ever  having  put  forth  any  special  effort  to  unite  the 

nation  behind  the  Axis  leaves  room  for  considerable 

wonder  as  to  just  what  purpose  SHIRATORI  had  in  nind 

in  devoting  himself  so  assiduously  to  speaking  and 

writing  on  the  subject.  If  thG  Pact  enjoyed  the 

unanimous  acclamation  he  mentions,  then  we  observe 

that  he  is  not  without  great  credit  for  his  part  in 

UU-84.  a.  Lx.  557,  T.  6405 
UES.  a.  T.  35,050 

b.  UU-18,  supra 
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having  so  carefully  nurtured,  public  opinion  to  grow 
in  that  direction.  If,  as  SHIRATORI  claims,  the 
Pact's  enthusiastic  reception  obviated  the  need  for 
further  salesmanship  on  its  behalf  there  nonetheless 
remained  the  need  to  prepare  the  Japanese  people 
for  the  program  the  conspirators  were  to  carry  out 
by  means  of  the  Pact.,  It  was  to  this  end,  we  submit, 
that  SHIRATORI  continued  his  diatribes  against  the 
democracies,  his  specious  Justifications  for  treaty 
violations,  and  his  insistent  demands  that  Japan 
avail  herself  of  tho  best  opportunity  in  all  history 
to  drive  democratic  nations  from  Asia, 


•  ’a 


■  '>  • 
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UU-86.  8HIRA TORI' g  efforts  In  pressing  for 
military  action  against  the  democracies  is  reflected 
in  Ott’s  report  on  the  general  situation  in  Japan  in 
January  1941.®  Ott  cited  the  demand  for  an  attack  on 
f-ingapore  made  by  activist  circles  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  SHTRATORI  and  Admiral  bUETi'UGU  and  with  the 
support  of  the  voung  officers'  group  and  individual 
high  leaders  of  the  Array  and  the  Navy.  The  importance 
of  this  demand  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  military 
specialists  of  the  Germany  Embassy  in  Tokyo  made  a 
special  research  stud^  of  such  an  attack  on  Singapore. 
Also,  in  January,  SHIRATORI  and  OsHIliA  discussed  with 
Ott  the  advisability  of  German  recognition  of  the  ’Jang 
Ching-wei  government. b  The  fact  that  they  both  found 
understanding  for  their  views  from  the  Foreign  Minister 
indicates  that  SHIRATORI  did,  despite  his  denial,  advise 
with  MATHJOKA  on  diplomatic  matters.  Later,  in  March 
1941,  HURATORI's  participation  as  a  war  planner  was 
again  mentioned  by  Ott,  who  quoted  him  as  stressing  the 
need  to  tie  up  the  British  Fleet.0  Additional  evidence 
of  J-HIRATORI's  close  collaboration  with  the  German 
Embassy  is  seen  in  Ott's  report  of  June  1941  of  rumors 
'HM6 

a.  Ex.  562.  T.  6429-34 

b.  Ex.  3828,  T.  37990 

c.  Ex.  576,  T.  64 76 


[received  frqTT  fHtftftTORI  pertaining-- an  attack  on  t.be - 

'  d 

Soviet  Union. 

UU-87.  Though  he  had  been  Incapacitated  to  a 

4 

degree  by  illness,  hHIRATORI  assured  Ott  In  Julv  1941 

that  unon  his  recovery  he  Niould  advocate  an  active  course 

for  Japan  and  he  told  Ott  that  he  reparded  Japan’s  entry 

a 

into  the  war  against  Russia  as  the  most  important  goal. 
bHIRATORI  has  taken  particular  exception  to  this  lncrim- 
insting  item  of  evidence. ^  He  admits  that  Ott  visited 

him  at  his  seaside  cottage  in  July,  but  denies  a 

%  .  "*  % 

recollection  of  the  conversation.  He  assures  the 
Tribunal,  however,  that  the  conversation  "could  never 
have  been  such  as  his  cable  to  Berlin  would  seem  to 
suggest."  Ott,  in  his  interrogatory,  attempted  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  event  by  describing  his 
visit  on  this  occasion  as  a  casual,  informal  one,  which 
he  made  on  his  wav  home  one  day.  It  is  most  significant 
that  the  interrogator  asked  several  questions  designed 
to  establish  the  visit  as  a  social  meeting  having  no 
official  import,  but  he  did  not  once  ask  Ott  whether 
his  report  of  J-HIRATORI’s  statements  on  that  occasion  wa 

UU-86 

V  •  v*  Q  r\r\  rp  HO  A  P 
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d.  Ex.  800,  7968 

a.  Ex.  1113,  T.  10157 

b.  Ex.  3595!  T.  35051-2 
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true  and  correct*  Mnce  it  was  in  connection  with 

this  particular  telegram  that  MilRATORI  undertook  a 

general  challenge  of  the  Ott  reports  and  in  so  doing 

relied  upon  Ott's  repudiation  in  his  interrogatory, 

it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  deal  in  some 

c 

detail  with  the  Ott  testimony, 

b,  QAt  F&UsLJtg.  .Explain  away 

.cuTPA'rnPT  *  *  r  f ^  An 


tTTj-88.  In  his 


statement  in  question 


and  answer  form  Ott  very  agreeably  dismissed,  repudiated, 
denied  or  otherwise  attempted  to  explain  away  a  number 
of  his  reports  which  had  been  used  as  prosecution 
evidence  and  which  were  presented  to  him  for  comment 
by  the  interrogator.  Defense  relies  on  this  testimony 
as  complete  refutation  of  that  part  of  the  prosecution 
case  linking  hftIRATORI  to  the  conspiracy  by  reason  of 
y,is  collaboration  with  the  German  Embassy  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation,  planning  and  waging  of  aggressive  war.  We  take 
the  position  that  this  testimony  wholly  fails  as  refuta¬ 
tion  because  Ott's  present  recollections  are  not  entitled 
to  the  credibility  merited  by  his  reports  made  contempor¬ 
aneously  with  the  happenings  related;  because  of  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  mis-statements  within  the  interrogatory; 


UU-87 


c.  Ex.  3579,  T.  34849-904 


„„U  oz  concrac  lotions  suppled  bv  other  evidence 

which  supports  or  confirms  the  ordinal  reports  that  Ott 
now  seeks  to  Impeach.  Examples  In  support  of  this 
position  are  set  forth  below. 

UU-89.  In  his  circuitous  effort  to  discredit 
Exhibit  1113,  but  without  denying  the  truth  of  his  re¬ 
port,  Ott  agreed  that  his  visit  to  frHIRATORI  in  July 
1941  was  an  incidental  one  and  was  not  a  special  trip 
in  his  official  capacity.  The  fact  of  the  natter,  as 
brought  out  in  rebuttal,  was  that  Rlhh«n*n™ 


T.  10517-8 
Ex.  357?,  T.  34884 
Ex.  3629,  T.  37992 


were  terainatwl  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russo-German  Pact  In  August  1939,  -  a  fact  never  ' 
disputed  before  the  Trlbunal.d  x„  answer  t0  the  39veral 
statements  made  by  Ott  that  he  had  no  official  relations 
with  hHIRATORI  and  that  he  saw  him  only  occasionally  at 
social  meetings  or  In  a  private  capacity,0  we  repeat 
our  previous  stand  that  conspiracy  Is  conspiracy, 
whether  It  be  conducted  over  canapes  or  over  an  office 
desv.  The  absurdity  of  this  defense  coul*  not  be 
better  Illustrated  than  It  Is  In  exhibit  3828®  which 
tolls  that  1"HIRa?0RI  gave  advioo  t-o  j  . s'! -i 


O.t t * a  comment 


on  exhibit  2198 
does  nothing  more  than  confirm  that  ITAGAKI  did 
communicate  directly  with  i-HIRATORI  and  O^HIKA  ai 
reported,  and  rebuts  ITAGAKI's  denial  that  he  die 
His  comment  on  oxhibit  498e  is  valueless  in  vJ 
t^HIRATORI's  admission  th  fit  ho  wont-  fn  TA'nl..  a- 


a.  ?.  34865 

b.  T.  15744 

c.  T.  30497 

d.  T.  34866 

e.  T.  6082. 
T.  6no 


.  3„4,874,  34879,  3488^,  3489! 
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an  alliance  with  the  Axis  and  returned  to  Japan  when 
his  expectations  suffered  a  temporary  set-back. f 
Ott's  observation^  in  connection  with  exhibit  5llh 
that  fcHIRATORI  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  further¬ 
ing  German-Japanese  relations,  Is  completely  at  odds 
with  his  own  reports  at  that  time,  as  well  as  other 
evidence  already  discussed,  particularly  evidence  of 
addresses  and  articles  praising  Germany  and  urging 
collaboration  with  her.1  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
form  of  Questioning  employed J  with  respect  to  exhibit 
516  '  wherein  Ott  had  reported  t^HIRATORI 1  s  cooperation 
with  him.  The  interrogator  did  not  ask  whether  Ott's 
report  of  cooperation  was  correct.  Ho  asked  onlv  whether| 
they  cooperated  under  any  plan  or  agreement.  {*'inilarly, 
Ott  evaded  saying  that  he  and  i-HIRATORI  and  OpPIHA  had 
in  ^act  worked  together  and  said  onlv  that  thero  was  no 
agreement.  This  does  not  answer  or  discredit  anything, 
for  the  prosecution  does  not  contend  that  there  was  any 
sipned  and  sealed  formal  instrument  of  agreement. 

UU-91.  Ott's  attempt  to  repudiate9  exhibit 
548  ^  has  boon  discussed  above,0  The  careful  phrasing 
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f.  HU-35-6,  tmpra 

g.  T.  34871 

h.  T.  6141 

i.  TJU-66, 67,69, 71r- 
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a.  T.  3*877-8 
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c.  UU-75-6,  }*upra 
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ox  Uie  rogaromg  exhibit  562  is  again 

significant.  The  interrogator  did  not  ask  concerning 

% 

tho  accuracy  of  Ott's  report  of  demands  by  activist 
circles  under  ."HIRATORI  that  Japan  attack  Singapore, 
instead  he  asked  onlv  whether  the  conversations  on 
which  Ott  based  his  report  were  official  talks.  Ott's 
statement  that  h?  was  not  afforded  proof  that  fHIRATORI 
was  a  leader  in  such  circles  is  likewise  valueless  for 
it  is  not  a  denial,  that  tHIRATORI  did  in  fact  exert 
leadership  in  such  a  group.  In  answer  to  Ott's  denial 
that  f-HIRATORI  oyer  furnished  news  or  information  to 

f 

the  Goman  Embassy,  we  refer  to  the  many  telegrams 
already  discussed,  in  which  Ott  cited  f-HIRATORI  as  his 
informant  or  advisor. 

UU-92.  Finally,  attention  is  invited  to  the 

irconsistfyit  position  Ott  has  taken  with  respect  to 

the  importance  of  hHIRATORI  in  the  Japanese  political 

scene.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  his  statement*1 

Ott  explained  that  he  mentioned  KHIRATORI's  cooperation 

in  o-der  to  lend  weight  to  his  opinions  in  Ribbentrop's 

mind  and  in  order  to  convince  Ribbentrop  that  he,  Ott, 

had  contacts  in  influential  Japanese  circles.  (This, 

of  course,  is  no  denial  of  the  fact  of  cooperation.) 

ISZ=S1  UU-92 

•i.  T,  34878-9  a.  T.  34863,  34873, 


41,806 


On  the  other  hand,  Ott  attempted  elsewhere  In  his 
b 

statement  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  tHIRATORI 

in  affairs  of  Ftate,  and  even  concluded0  that  t^HIRATORI 

had  not  merited  the  Great  Cross  which  Germany  had 

bestowed  on  him  after  conclusion  of  the  Tri-Partite 

Pact  for  his  service  in  promoting  German-Japanese 
d 

accajd.  We  submit  that  Ott's  contemporaneous  estimate 
of  fcHIRATORI's  influence  in  political  affairs  is 
deservinp  of  far  greater  credence  than  this  latter- 
day  change  of  heart  on  the  subject. 

C.  SHIRATORI's  Illness  No  Bar 


UU-93.  The  defense  has  presented  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  8HIRATCRI  was  hospitalized  from 
mid-April  to  rold-Mav  1941  and  that  he  was  not  completely 
recovered  from  his  illness  until  after  the  close  of  the 
year.a  No  proof  was  adduced  shewing  that  his  illness 
was  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  particular  act  which 
we  relv  upon  as  being  an  instance  of  conspiratorial 
action.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  showing  it  is 
inconsequential  whether  bHIRATORI  enjoyed  perfect 


UU-92 
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b.  T.  34899-°00 

c.  T.  34893 

d.  Ex.  1272,  T.  11351 

a.  Ex.  3592,  T.  35004 
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health  or  not  the  day  before,  the  day  after,  or  even  on  | 

the  day  he  contributed  in  some  manner  or  means  to  the 

conspiracy.  That  tUIIRATORI  continued  to  advise  with 

the  German  Embassy  despite  his  illness  has  already  been 

shown  In  oxhibit  800*3  and  oxhibit  1113°. 

UU— 94.  His  continued  cooperation  is  again 

evident  from  a  report  of  a  conversation  in  December  1941 

in  which  8FIRATPRI  explained  tc  Ott  that  leading  circles 

in  Japan  had  become  convinced  that  the  United  states 

a 

wanted  to  enter  the  war.  This  evidence  not  only 

shows  SHIRATORI’s  contact  with  Ott,  but  also  the  fact 

that  he  was  keeping  in  touch  with  Japanese  leaders  on 

political  matters.  Once  more,  attention  is  invited  to 

the  faet  that  whon  the  interrogator  questioned  Ott  on 

this  exhibit  he  avoided,  for  reasons  we  can  only  surmise, 

direct  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Ott's  reporting 

and  contented  himself  with  suggestion  to  Ott  that  the 

conversation  took  place  in  a  villa  by  the  sea. 

D.  hHIRATORjls  Efforts  Climaxed 

at. .tear!  .frartoTj _ 

World  Domination  the  Ain  of 


UU-95.  Pearl  Harbor  brought  to  fcHIRATORI  the 
fulfillment  of  his  long-cherished  and  oft-proclaimed 
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desire  for  action  designed  to  strip  the  democratic 
"have”  nations  of  their  vested  rights  and  to  drive  them 
out  of  Asia.  Though  limited  to  comparative  inactivity 
by  illness  in  the  months  preceding  Pearl  Harbor, 

8HIRAT0RI  could  still  enjoy  his  full  measure  of  credit 
for  the  deeds  of  that  day.  As  was  true  of  the  Tri-Partite 
Pact,  Pearl  Harbor,  with  its  catastrophic  consequences, 
was  not  conceived  in  a  day  or  in  a  month  or  in  a  year, 
but  had  been  germinating  since  the  start  of  the  conspir¬ 
acy  to  impress  on  all  peoples  a  New  World  Order  of 
Nazi-Japanese  design.  Though  SHIRATORI  fired  no  shot 
and  released  no  bomb  in  the  war  of  his  choice,  his  hand 
is  nonetheless  evident  in  the  blueprint  of  that  war. 

We  have  already  seen  his  early  and  continued  espousal 
of  totalitarian  forms  and  actions.  In  October  1937,  he 
proclaimed  the  new  age  of  Nazism  in  the  West  and  rebuked 
his  countrymen  for  their  failure  to  accept  completely 
the  new  philosophy.  Moving  closer  to  the  conspiracy’s 
ultimate  aim,  in  March  1939,  he  tried  to  Justify  con¬ 
tinued  outlawry  by  ridiculing  the  democratic  idea  that 
a  treaty  should  be  considered  sacred  and  inviolable.*3 
In  March  1941  he  wrote  an  article  to  prepare  the  people 
for  entrv  into  the  European  war  as  an  obligation  under 

jWr9?»  a.  Ex.  3596-B,  T.  35134-5 
b.  Ex.  3596-A,  T.  3  5133-4 
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tho  Tripartite  Pact.  Fuch  a  war,  he  said,  ceuld  be 
viewed  as  an  expansion  of  the  China  Affair.0  ’vith 
that  we  agree..  The  Pacific  war  did  spring  from  the 
China  Affair,.  Just  as  the  China  Affair  grew  out  of 
the  Manchurian  Incident  in  accordance  with  the  conspir¬ 
atorial  pattern.  Seeing  America  as  an  obstacle, 
^HIRATORI  had  worked  with  the  German  Embassy,  as  Ott 
reported  in  June  1940,  to  convince  political  leaders  of 
the  inevitabilitv  of  war  with  America/  Now,  the  people 
had  to  be  rallied  behind  that  viewpoint.  So,  in  April 
1941,  he  attempted  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
of  war  against  America  if  she  did  not  “permit  the  New 
Orders  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  take  their  own  courses."0 
To  make  the  horrors  of  that  war  more  palatable,  he 
stated:  "Destruction  of  human  lives  and  materials 
is  unavoidable.  This  is  neither  the  destruction  of 
civilization  nor  the  collapse  of  culture.  This  is 

nothing  but  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  birth  of 
f 

a  new  culture."  At  the  same  time,  April  1941,  he 
concentrated  all  his  past  agitation  for  a  showdown 
with  the  democracies  bv  republishing  his  old  speeches 

and  articles  in  a  single  volume  under  the  significant 
W-95  c.  Ex.  3597-A,  T..  35127-8 


d.  UU-70,  fcupra 

e.  Ex.  3598,  P.  2  (Not  read) 

f.  Ex.  3598.  T.  35130-1 
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title  "The  Age  of  War."8 

UU— 96.  SHIRATORI  held  to  the  conspiratorial 

line  during  the  war  bv  serving  on  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Political  Society,® 

by  accepting  election  as  a  "recommended"  member  of  the 

Diet  in  the  Government-controlled  election  in  April 
b 

1942  and  by  continuing  his  efforts  to  shape  public 
c 

oninlon.  A  literal  believer  in  "the  eight  corners 
of  the  world  under  one  roof,"  SHIRATORI  talked  not  in 
terms  of  a  half-world  shared  with  the  Axis,  but  of  the 
whole  world  under  Japanese  domination.  In  June  1942, 
he  told  the  people  that  German  and  Italian  totalitarian 
ideals  did  not  provide  the  foundation  for  a  Japanese 
world, d  and  that  "the  basic  principle  of  Imperial  Rule 
is  that  it  be  extended  over  the  earth."8  Hence  the  time 
would  come  when  the  onlv  hope  of  foreign  countries  would 
be  "to  respectfully  request  the  soverelgntv  of  His 
Majesty,  the  Emneror,  the  Incarnation  of  God."f 

VIII.  THE  CONCLUSION 

HU-97,  In  closing  this  summation  we  subrai't 

that  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  case  leads  to  the 

inescaDable  conclusion  that  SHIRATORI  joined  the 

UU-95  g.  T.  35099  UU-96  c.  Ey.  2233-A.T.l60]2- 

26 

UU-96  a.  Ex.  3575,  T.  14949  d.  Ex.  2233,  T. 16017 

b.  Ex.  3575,  T.  3W9  e.  Ex.  2233,  T. 16023 

f.  Ex.  2233,  T. 16024 
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conspiracy  at  an  early  date  ns  propagandist  and 
apologist  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nev;  World  Order 
by  means  of  force  and  aggression.  Not  only  did  he 
continue  his  attempts  to  influence  public  opinion 
throughout  the  life  of  the  conspiracy,  but  he  worked 
actively,  both  in  and  out  of  public  office,  to  influ¬ 
ence  successive  governments  to  take  the  steps  necessary 

• 

to  effectuate  the  aims  of  the  conspiracy.  This  evidence, 

we  contend,  has  withstood  attach  and  establishes  beyond 

a  reasonable  doubt  that  frHIRATPRI  is  puilty  of  the 

crimes  with  wh’ch  he  is  charged  in  the  Indictment.  The 

* 

relation  of  the  evidence  to  the  particular  counts  in 
the  Indictment  is  set  forth  *n  the  attached  annex. 
SHIRATORI  pronounced  a  verdict  upon  himself  and  his 
co-conspirators  when  he  said  that  they  must  plead  guilty 
if  they  were  obliged  to  explain  and  justify  Japan’s 
expansionist  action  in  the  light  of  the  Western  view 
of  things  or  within  thp  scope  of  law  and  treaties.0 
It  is  our  respectful  submission  that  the  Tribunal  cannot 
do  better  than  to  accept  this  verdict  as  its  own. 


115-97  a.  Ex.  3596-B,  T.  35135 
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ANN  S 


Counts  l_j;o  ?  -  the  conspiracy  counts  are 
sustained  by  all  the  evidence.  Paragraphs  UU-20  to 
97  relate  particularly  to  Count  5, 

CflMPfrs  6.-“  17  -  planning  and  preparing  for 
aggressive  war  -  are  likewise  supported  by  all  the 
evidence.  Paragraphs  UU-5  to  16,  20-1,  and  28  relate 

to  Count  6  (China) ;  20-97  relate  particularly  to 

Counts  7  and  8  (Great  Britain  and  the  United  States) ; 
13-17,  20-22,  27,  8 7  are  especially  pertinent  to 

Count  17  (U.S.f-.R.)  ^ 

Counts  27  tc  32  and  34  -  waging  wars  of  aggress¬ 
ion  -  all  the  evidence  links  8HIRAT0RI  as  an  accomplice 
and  accessory.  Pertinent  to  Counts  27  and  28  are 
paragraphs  UU-5  to  16;  20-1,  and  28;  Counts  29-32  and 
34,  -  20-97. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  adjourn  until  half-uast 


(Whereupon,  at  1200,  a  recess 


was  taken,) 


i  u- 
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AFTSIiHOOW  SESSION 

The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1330. 
MAKShAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
llilitary  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  Is  now  resumed. 

BRIGADIER  NOLAN :  if  it  please  the  Tribunal, 
the  case  against  SUZUKI,  Teiichi. 

W-l.  lhe  Purpose  of  this  summary  is  to  present 
to  the  Tribunal  an  analysis  of  the  main  points  in  the 
evidence  adduced  both  by  the  prosecution  and  by  the 
defense  relating  to  the  defendant  SUZUKI. 

W-2.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  arranged  under  separate  headings,  and, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  the  chronology  of  events  has 
been  followed. 

W-3*  The  contentions  of  the  prosecution 
based  on  the  evidence  are  set  out  in  appropriate  places 
in  the  Summary  and  special  mention  is  made  of  evidence, 
adduced  by  the  defense,  which  the  prosecution  seeks  to 
distinguish. 

W-4.  The  defendant  SUZUKI  is  charged  under 
Counts  1-17,  19-22,  25-32,  34-47  and  51-55  of  the 
Indictment,  all  numbers  being  inclusive. 

1.  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  BUREAU 

a . 

W-5.  In  his  affidavit  SUZUKI  states  that  his 


(W-5.  a.  T.  35177-8) 


s> 


d 

L 


frequent  contacts  with  China  and  the  Chine 


se  made  him 

sympathetic  with  the  Chinese  Nationalistic  movement 
and  that  after  an  interview  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
1927  his  sympathy  for  that  movement  was  all  the  more 
His  experiences  cultivated  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  for 
the  recovery  of  China's  national  rights  would  be 
realized  in  due  course  of  time  and  that  Japan  should 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  New  China  represented 
by  the  Nationalist  Party  and  that  he  is  glad  to  know 
that  one  of  his  Chinese  friends  Hu  Lin  understands 
him  thoroughly, 

W-6.  The  witness  Hu  Lin,  a  newspaper  editor 
that  in  1927  SUZUKI  sympathized 
with  the  Kuomintang  and  advocated  that  Japan  should 
help  bring  forth  cooperation  between  the  Generalissimo 
and  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-liang 


intensified 


in  Shanghai  states 


In  1935  Sino-Japanese 

relationship  was  getting  worse  and  SUZUKI  still  advo- 

b. 

cated  Sino-Japanese  cooperation, 

t 

W-7*  On  cross-examination  SUZUKI  told  the 


Tribunal  that  in  1932  and  1933  he  was  attached  to  the 

His  duties  pertained  to 

liaison  matters  in  military  affairs  concerning  China 

(W-6,  a.  Ex,  3606 
,  __  b.  T.  35183) 


Bureau  of  Military  Affairs 


and  enabled  him  to  study  the  Manchurian  problem  and 

1  the  China  Incident  and  in  1932  he  went  to  Shanghai 

'  to  investigate  the  Manchurian  Incident  and  conditions 
\  b. 

in  China  proper.  He  was  again  in  China  after  the 
"ang-ku  truce  was  signed. 

i 

W-8.  On  redirect  examination  SUZUKI  told 

t  8 1  v 

his  counsel  that  while  in  China  he  had  a  conversation 

m 

with  Kwang  Fu  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Chairman  of  the  Political  Council  in 
,  Peking.  Kwang  Fu  said  that  there  were  three  points 
around  which  Japan  and  China  should  make  efforts  for 
the.  restoration  of  relations. 

(1)  Not  to  take  up  the  Manchurian  problem 
until  both  sides  had  cooled  off. 

(2)  Japan  should  not  seek  a  special  economic 
status  in  China  proper  but  should  engage  in  economic 
activities  on  equal  terms  with  the  powers. 

(3)  The  common  aim  of  Sino-Japanese  relations 
should  be  anti -communism, 

VV-9.  SUZUKI  approved  of  these  suggestions 

a. 

and  expressed  his  opinion  to  his  superiors  that  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  various  local  issues  in  North  China 
should  be  undertaken  by  relying  upon  and  trusting  the 

(W-7.  b.  T.  35256) 

(W-8.  a.  T.  35338) 

(VV-9.  a.  T.  3533  8) 
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various  North  China  organs  o7  the  Chinese  and  In  coop- 
eratlon  with  the  Chinese, 

W-10,  Not  all  of  his  opinions  were  adopted,8* 
As  a  result  of  the  Manchurian  Incident  there  was  in  the 
army  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Kuomlntang  and  being 
only  a  lieutenant  colonel  hia  views  did  not  carry  much 
weight, 

i  _  j' 

W-ll.  On  cross-examination  he  was  shown  a 

a*  w 

document  which  had  been  received  by  MORISHIMA,  the 
Section  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Affairs  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  12  July  1933 .  A  written  memo  on 
the  document  stated  that  it  had  been  received  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  SUZUK?  with  a  note  that  as  the  War 
Ministry  and  the  Army  General  Staff  had  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  gist  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  it  was  desired  that  the  government  would  decide 

*  m  >J 

its  policies  along  those  lines.  The  policy  set  out 
in  the  document  stated  in  part*  '* 

"We  must  make  the  North  China  Regime  suppress 
the  National  Party's  Anti-Japanese  activities 
in  North  China  and  make  the  party  gradually 
reduce  itself  until  its  final  dissolution  .  .  . 

We  should  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  as  well  as  its  people  shall 
(W-10.  a.  T.  35340) 
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be  hostile  to  the  Nanking  Government  os  long 

as  It  does  not  alter  its  past  attitude  towards 
Japan, 11 

■  W-12.  SUZUKI  went  on  to  so/' that  the  policy 

did  not  express  his  own  views  and  that  It  was  his  own 
private  opinion  that  he  gave  to  Hu  Lin  In  the  course 
of  c  private  conversation. 

W-13.  It  is  submitted  that  SUZUKI  deceived 
Hu  Lin  os  to  the  real  policy  of  the  War  Ministry  and 
the  Army  General  Staff  whose  avowed  object  was  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  National  Part;  and  hostility 
towards  the  Nanking  Government..  If  this  contention  is 
supported  by  the  evidence,  and  the  prosecution  contends 
that  it  is,  it  renders  the  testimony  of  Hu,  Lin  worthless 
when  he  said  that  SUZUKI  was  advocating  Sino -Japanese 
cooperation.  SUZUKI  knew  what  the  real  policy  was  and 
was  lending  his  efforts  towards  its  implementation,  and, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  evidence  establishes  that 
SUZUKI  *  s  alleged  sympathy  ivith  the  Chinese  Nationalistic 
movement  was  a  sham  end  not  in  accordance  with  the  true 
facts.  He  has  been  shown. by  the  evidence  to  be  a  person 
unsympathetic  with  tha t ‘movement  and  his  subsequent 
activities  are  consistent  with  that  view, 

(W-ll.  b.  T.  35263) 


vv-14.  AS  to  his  attitude  towards  Russia  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  KIDO  records  in  his  diary®' that 
on  18  April  1933  in  a  conversation  at  the  residence 
of  Marquis  INOUE,  SUZUKI  said  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  enemy,  an  absolute  enemy  and  a  relative  enemy. 
As  Russia  aimed  to  destroy  the  national  structure  of  “ 
Japan,  he  pointed  out  Russia  as  an  absolute  enemy. 

In  his^affidavit,  referring  to  this  conversation,  SUZUKI 
states  as  long  as  Russia  aided  and  abetted  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  3d  International  which  plotted  to  effect  a 
[communist  .revolution  in  Japan  abolishing  the  Emperor 
system,  Russia  was  on  absolute  enemy  of  Japan. 

W-15,  To  further  show  his  attitude  towards 

Russia  during  this  period,  the  prosecution  adduced  evi- 

a . 

dence  through  the  witness  TAKEBE,  former  Chief  of  the 
General  Affairs  Department  of  thn  Mnnnhiir«H  nn  r _ _ a. 
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W-16.  In  his  own  evidonce^SlKUKI  soys  thot 
he  remembers  explaining  maps  of  Manchuria  but  denies 
making  any  speech  connoting  the  necessity  of  military 

occupation^  Siberia.  The  witness  KOSAKA  supports  this 
statement* 

W-17.  The  prosecution  contends  that  e  s  early 
as  1933  SUZUKI  was,  in  fact,  advocating  the  expansion 
of  Japan  by  moans  of  aggressive  war  and  again  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  conceal  his  real  attitude  to  serve  his 
present  purpose. 

2.  Chin  A  AFFAIKo  BOARp 

i 

W-18.  In  his  affidavit  SUZUKI  states8* that 
the  China  Incident  commenced  during  his  stay  in  Tongning 
and  that  he  "deeply  deplored"  such  developments.  Many 
features  of  the  policy  relative  to  the  China  Incident 
decided  by  the  High  Command  and  government  v/ere  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  his  fundamental  ideas  on  China. 

W-19.  When  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 

Political  Section  of  the  China  Affairs  Board,  on  16 

December  1938,  he  had  to  execute  the  duties  assigned 

to  him  within  the  framework  of  such  a  policy.8*  He 

set  cbout  his  task  with  the  following  principles  os 

his  personal  guide: 

(W-16.  a.  T.  35232 
,  b.  T.  36985) 

(W-18.  a.  T.  35193) 


(W-19.  a.  T.  35194) 


r 


(1)  Cooperation  between  the  Chi 
Japanese  on  terras  of  equality. 

(2)  The  security  of  the  Chinese 
stricken  areas. 

(3)  Respect  for  the  rights  and  ; 
of  the  Powers  in  China. 

W-20.  He  further  statos^’that  1 
ment  of  now  regimes  in  China  was  incorapatj 
basic  ideas  regarding  Chinese  affairs  but 
a  fixed  policy  over  which  he  had  no  contrc 
W-21,  On  cross-examination  it  w 
that  the  China  Affairs  Board  was  organized 
1938  and  that  hu  was  the  first  Chief  of  th 
Section.  Ho  admitted  th*t  h*>  woe 


Development  Company  and  the-  Cer 
Company.  The  Board  also  gave  c 
visional  Governments  in  China. 

VV-23.  When  asked  on 
features  of  the  policy  relative 
■..nd  decided  by  the  High  Command 
diametrically  opposed  to 
China 


his  fundament 
,  he  replied  that  the  features  of 
the  decisions  of  January  1938  and  Octol 
VV-24,  These  decisions  were 
hoped  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  gc 
China  and  in  cooperation  with  that  gove 
would  work  for  the  stability  of  East  As 
Japanese  cooperation. 

W "25.  SUZUKI  felt  that  thoug] 
of  establishing  a  new  regime  in  China,  < 
would  naturally  be  established  uAder  the 
influence  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  it  wc 
cult  to  hope  for  a  spontaneous  exprossio 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  to  establ 
of  their  own. 


W-26.  He  also  felt  that  it  was  wrong  for 
possess  an  economic  system  in  China  based  on 

•  T.  35270) 

•  T.  35271) 

•  T.  35272) 
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Japanese  laws.  He  was  racking  every  effort* to  advance 
along  the  lines  that  would  moke  Japan's  interference 
in  the  political  affairs  of  China  as  smell  as  possible 
W-27.  At  this  point  the  cross-examination 
was  directed  to  what  in  fact  was  done  by  the  China 
Affairs  Board  to  minimize  such  interference  of  Japan 
after  his  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Political  Sec¬ 
tion, 

W-28.  In  March  1939  liaison  offices  were 
set  up  in  China.  SUZUKI  states^that  prior  to  their 
establishment  the  army  had  special  service  agencies 
all  over  Chino  end  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  it 
was  not  good  that  the  army  solve  all  problems  according 
to  its  own  viewpoint,  and  that  the  viewpoint  of  all 
administrative  government  offices  be  also  token  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  such  problems. 

&  • 

W-29.  On  further  cross-examination  SUZUKI 
stated  that  in  June  1939  the  China  Affairs  Board  did 
not  concern  itself  with  such  matters  as  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  moneys  for  the  Wu  project.  He  did  not  know 

% 

that  the  moneys  for  that  project  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  surplus  Maritime's  Custom  Revenue  or  that  the 
funds  were  to  be  drawn  in  the  name  of  a  Japanese  to 
maintain  secrecy. 
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W-30.  When  confronted  with  a  document8 ‘from 
the  files  of  the  Foreign  Minister  it  became  clear  that 
correspondence  dated  29  June  1939  hod  passed  between 
SUZUKI  ond  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  East  Asiatic 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  concerning  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  Japanese  to  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Wu  project  in  accordance  v/ith  a  decision  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  China  Affairs  Board.  SUZUKI  then 
admitted  that  he  thought  ‘that  there  had  been  expenses 
for  the  Y/u  project  in  accordance  with  such  a  decision. 

jJV-31.  He  went  on  to  soy  that  he  did  not  know 
the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  to  be  dr^wn  or 
•  whether  they  were  to  be  drawn  secretly;  he  merely 
conveyed  to  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  China  Affairs  Board  branch  offices  in  the  China 
area,  the  communications  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  the  Y/ar  Ministry.  , 

W-32.  He  did  know  that  the  Maritime  Customs 

revenue  was  customs  duty  levied  on  imports  into  China 
»  • 
and  that  the  various  branch  agencies  of  the  army  were 

carrying  on  the  Wu  project  at  the  time  and  may  have 

utilized  the  revenue  of  the  Maritime  Customs  for  their 

a. 

expenditure.  \ 

(VV-30.  a.  Ex.  3608 -A,  T.  35281 
,  b.  T.  35283) 

(W-32.  a.  T.  _ 


I 
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1  vv-33.  Ho  admitted* 'that  the  problems  of 

2  "“ting  new  governments  in  Chino  were  motters  which 

3  he  ha-  every  reoson  to  remember  compered  with  others" 

4  and  0131  14  r,as  th0  most  importont  problem  of  the 
.  Board. 

/  * 

«  W-34.  When  the  Chino  Affoirs  Board  was 

,  asked  to  give  o  letter  to  KAGESA  (who  was  going  to 

8  see  Wong)  in  order  to  show  that  the  Board  was  not 

9  opposed  to  Wong's  peace  moves,  SUZUKI  wrote  the  let- 

a . 

io  ter.  He  also  admitted  that  in  February  1940  the 
China  Affairs  Board  recommended  advisers  for  the  New 

12  Central  Government  and  thinks  that  in  that  same  month 

13  40  million  yuan  was  authorised  to  be  loaned  to  that 

14  . 
government. 


24  (W-33.  ..  T.  35286) 
(W-34.  a.  T.  35288 

25  b.  T.  35291) 


VV-35.  As  further  evidence  of  SUZUKI* s  at¬ 
titude^  tows  rds  Chino  the  nrosecutlon  witness  Ooete 
ststed  that  on  27  September  1939  he  hod  e  converse 
tion  with  SUZUKI  in  Tokyo  in  which  Goette  reised  the 
question  of  the  Chinese  with  whom  the  Japanese  £rmy 
were  working  end  SUZUKI  sold  that  they  admitted  that 
they  could  not  set  General  Chienp  Kai-shek  to  their 
side,  therefore,  the  war  against  China  would  go  on. 

W-36.  In  his  affidavit  _  SUZUKI  states 
that  he  told  a  newspaper  man  whose  name  he  does  not 
remember  that  the  policy  of  the  government  to  deal 

with  »/ang  was  illusory  for  Chiang  Kal-she  was  the  onl 
real  ruler  in  China. 

^>  -37.  It  may  be  mentioned  Jiere  that  it  was 
durinp  his  service  with  the  China  Affairs  Board  that 
lie  states  that  he  voiced  his  opnosition  to  the  pro- 
posea  Triple  Alliance  (27  Sentember  1940)  because  the 
Nazi  conception- of  dictatorial  and  totalitarian  poven 
ment  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  -olitical  views  and 
for  the  added  reason  that  Germany  was  then  at  war 
with  Great  Britain,  with  which  letter  country  Jauan 
must  keep  on  friendly  terras. 

(VV-35.1  a.  T.  3780.)' 

(W-36.  a.  T.  35234) 

(W-37.  c.  T.  351 90) 


W-38.  The  activities  of  the  China  A^ftirs 
Board  end  of  SUZUKI  during  his  period  of  office  have 
been  gone  into  with  some  particularity  to  prove  the 
fact  thet  this  powerful  Board,  with  SUZUKI  as  one 
of  its  important  heads,  was  thwarting  "a  spontaneous 
expression  of  will"  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own.  So  far  from 
making  an  effort  to  minimize  the  interference  of  Ja^an 
in  the  political  affairs  of  China,  the  establishment 
of  new  regimes  in  China  was  financed  snd  encouraged. 

W-39.  It  is  submitted  that,  by  reason  of 
his  office  and  the  importance  of  the  matters  engaging, 
the  f ctlvities  of  the  China  Affairs  Board,  SUZUKI  hod 
full  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  .nd  his  alleged 
efforts  to  minimize  interference  and  to  bring  about 
cooperation  between  China  and  Japan  on  terms  of 
equality  are  unsupported  by  the  evidence.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  contends  that  SUZUKI  wss  in  f i  vor  of  aggressive 
warfare  in  China  end  was  active  in  the  exploitation 
of  that  country  and  its  resovrees. 

3.  THT  PLAI  NING  BOARD 


W-40.  As  SUZUKI  st>  tes  in  his  affidavit 


his  studies  in  financial  and  economic  matters  in  the 
Finance  Ministry  in  1929  aroused  in  him  a  lively 


(VV-40.  a.  R.  35175) 


-t 

I 


r- 

m  » 

% 

/  i 
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I 

9 

1 

interest  in  problems  of  national  economy. 

" 

2 

VV-41 .  This  interest  in  economic  nr.  tters  will 

3 

be  shown  by  the  evidence  to  heve  influenced  his  whole 

4 

career  and  eventually  led  to  his  apoointment  as 

5 

President  of  the  Planning  Board  in  April  1941. 

6 

W-42.  The  Ordinance^for  the  organization 

•  V  7 

of  the  Planning  Board  provides  *  in  Article  I  that 

1 

8 

the  Board  shall  have  charge  of 

9 

(1)  Drafting  of  clans  concerning  the  expen- 

10 

slon  and  employment  of  the  total  national  resources 

11 

in  times’  of  peace  and  war  and  reporting  of  such  plans, 

12 

togetner  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

13 

The  ordinance  further  provides  (Article  1, 

14 

paragraph  4)  that  the  Board  shall  adjust  and  coordinate 

15 

affairs  of  the  various  government  offices  with  regard 

y  i6 

to  the  making  and  er'ecution  of  a  national  mobilization 

17 

plan. 

1  *  iSS 

18 

• 

19 

VV-43.  it  is  orobably  quite  true  as  SUZUKI 

20 

states  in  his  affidavit  and  the  plans  were  not  pre- 

j  ’  21 

pared  by  <he  Planning  Board  in  an  autonomous  way  end 

II 

22 

that  the  execution  of  such  plans  was  not  the  resnonsi- 

23 

bility  of  the  Planning  Board.  Nevertheless,  the 

24 

President  of  the  Planning  Board,  es  SUZUKI  states**’ 

|  25 

(VV-42.  a.  Ex.  71,  R.  684) 

i 

(VV-43.  e.  R.  35240 

L 

— — - b _  - 

•  *  J7C7J7  - -  - - — - - - J 
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on  cross-examination,  had  power  to  advise  the  Prime 
Minister  end  Cabinet  on  matters  of  national  policy 
other  than  those  concerning  military  affairs  end 
foreign  affairs  and  on  matters  which  would  effect 
trade  and  the  national  resources  of  Japan  which,  it  is 
submitted,  would  include  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  in  the  month  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

a  • 

W-44.  In  his  evidence  the  prosecution 

' 

witness  Liebert  stated  th:t  the  President  of  the 
Planning  Board,  together  with  the  Presidents  of 

control  associations  controlled  Japanese  economy, 
b. 

This  is  denied  by  SUZUKI  who  states  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  operations  of  control  associations  were  in 
charge  of  the  Ministries  concerned  end  not  of  the 

Planning  Botrd.  It  is  submitted  that  SUZUKI  himself 

# 

removes  any  doubt  which  might  exist  as  to  the  importance 

c. 

of  his  office  when  he  states  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  concentre te  his  energy  on 
the  work  of  "economic  mobilization".  It  could  only 
have  been  mobilization  for  war  as  he  himself  well 


knew. 


VV-45.  In  his  affidavit  SUZUKI  states 


(VV-44.  a.  T.  8403 

b.  T.  35241 

c.  T.  35309) 
(VV-45.  a.  T.  35196) 
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that  he  wrs  asked  by  KONOYE  to  assume  the  post  of 

President  of  the  banning  Board,  rnd, while  he  wrs 

reluctant  to  cccpet,  KONOYF.  told  him  that  his  refusal 

would  hcve  placed  KONOYL  in  an  awkward  predicament 

because  '£  condition  of  OGURA's  acceptance  of  r.  Cabinet 

post  was  the  nomination  of  e  new  President  of  the  f 
b  • 

Planning  Bo?  rd . 

VV-46.  At  the  same  time,  4  April  1941,  hr. 

was  appointed  Minister  without.  Portfolio  which  enabled 

a . 

him  to  ettend  Cabinet  meetings.  Ho  understood  that 

his  prlrapry  function  lay  in  the  execution  of  the  bus-  ‘ 

b. 

iness  of  tho  Planning  Board.  On  cross-examination 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  suggest  that  because  his 
primary  function  lay  in  the  execution  of  the  business 
of  the  Planning  Foard  that  he  could  escape  the  respon¬ 
sibility  attaching  to  a  Minister  of  State. 

a. 

W-47.  In  his  affidavit  he  states  that  he 

understood  he  was  especially  chosen,  not  blindly  to 

comply  with  the  exhorbitant  demands  then  made  by  the 

Army  and  Navy  but  to  see  that  the  nllocrtion  of  vital 

commodities  be  made  in  such  a  wry  as  not  to  exhaust 

the  very  sources  of  the  nation's  economic  power  through 

over  concentration  on  the  production  of  munitions  and 

(VV-45.  b.  T.  35292) 

(VV-46.  a.  T.  35196 

— _ b-j-JT...  352923 _ 

(VV-47.  a.  T.  35197) 
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to  secure  the  cultural  life  rs  much  ns  possible. 

W-48.  His  first  task  was  drawing  up  the 

Commodity  Mobilization  Finn  or  Plan  for  the  Allocehion 

o . 

of  Vital  Materials  for  the  fiscal  yocr  1941.  SUZUKI 

b. 

strtes  in  his  affidavit  that  the  Commodity  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Plan  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet  on  22  August  1941 
was  formulated  so  as  to  ensure  self-supply  and  self- 
sufficiency  as  much  as  Possible  in  respect  of  vital 
commodities,  with  a  view  to  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  national  livelihood  as  well  ns  to  preserve  the 
people's  sense  of  security  with  regard  to  national 
defense.  ' 

VV-49.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  that  this  Plnn  (like  others  which  will  be  referred 
to  later)  was  n  war  plan.  On  cross-examination, 

SUZUKI  stated  that  one  could  not  say  it  was  r  war 
pirn.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  prompt  expansion 

of  armaments  but  that  was  not  all.  When  shown  a  stote- 

b. 

ment  made  to  the  press  concerning  the  plan  he  admitted 

he  may  have  made  the  statement  in  which  it  was  announced 

that  the  Government  has  examined  and  studied  various 

measures  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  war-time 

(VV-48.  t.  ?.  35196 
b.  T.  35199) 

(VV-49.  a.  T.  35296 

b.  T.  35296,  Lx.  1132) 


system  in  response  to  the  interactional  situation 

which  had  undergone  a  sudden  change  and  that  the 

enforcement  of  the  scheme  defended  upon  c  stronr  wer 

,  c. 

sense  fnd  the  cooperation  of  officials  and  the  people. 

W-50.  In  answer  to  his  own  counsel  on 

a. 

redirect  examination  SUZUKI  said  that  in  formulating 
the  194-1  Mobilization  Plan,  national  defense,  generally 
•speaking,  was  considered  but  nothing  specific,  such  cs 
rny  possible  conflict  with  the  United  States  or  Greot 
Britain  was  ever  consider'd. 

W-51.  From  the  end  of  June  1941  SUZUKI  * 

a. 

states  that  ho  was  confronted  with  two  events  of 
major  importance,  the  first  place  the  Gorman- 
Soviet.  war  made  it  Impossible  for  Japan  to  obtain 
special  steel,  machine  tools  end  other  items.  Secondly, 

the  dispatch  of  troops  to  South  French  Indo-Chlna 

* 

brought-  in  its  wrke  the  economic  blockade  of  Jnonn  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
cutting  off  Japan's  anticipated  supply  of  scrap  iron, 

petroleum,  fertilizers  and  other  vital  commodities. 

a . 

W-52.  '"hen  asked  on  cross-exeminotion 

whether  the  special  steel  machine  tools  and  scrap  iron 

(VV-49.  C.  Ex.  1132,  T.  10204) 

(VV-50.  a,  !.  35341) 

(W-51.  a.  T.  35198) 

(W-52.  t.  T.  35294) 
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were  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 

wf*  SUZUKI  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

VV-53*  With  regard  to  the  dispttch  of  troops 

r. , 

into  South  French  Indo-China  SUZUKI  does  not  remember 

attending  the  Impericl  Conference  of  2  July  1941,  but 

heerd  from  KONOYT  that  they  might  be  dispr.tched.  He 
b. 

voiced  the  view  thrt  It  would  be  e  serious  metter 
if  Japan  were  subjected  to  cn  economic  embargo.  The 
Prime  Minister  sr.id  that  the  step  was  imperative  to 
ward  off  an  immediate  danger  of  a  war  v/ith  the  Soviet 


Union. 


4 

VV-54.  On  cross-examination  SUZUKI  stated 


he  himself  did  not  think  that  the  move  would  ward  off 

the  immediate  danpr  of  a  wr  r  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

b. 

He  objected  to  the  move  because  ho  felt  in  view  of 
the  negoti;  tions  with  America  and  in  view  of  the  domestic 
situation  it  was  unwise  to  deploy  Japan's  forces  over 
a  wide  area.  Whether  his  objection  be  based  on 
economic  or  military  grounds  it  is  t.o  be  observed  that 
SUZUKI  was  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  decided 
to  disptach  the  troops  and  his  views  wore  rot  such 
rs  to  cause  him  to  relinquish  his  of lice. 

(VV-53.  r.  T.  35198 
b.  T.  35199) 

(VV-54.  a.  T.  35295 
b.  T.  35294 
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W-55.  In  July  1941  a  plan  was  created  for 

French  Indo-China  and  the  exnloltatlon  of  Its  natural 

a. 

resources.  SUZUKI  stated  In  his  cross-examination 
that  he  understood  that  a  Stationary  Economic  Investi¬ 
gation  organ  was  to  be  established  in  the  Japanese 
Consulates  at  Hanoi  ana  Saigon. 

a. 

W-56.  In  1941  the  opinion  was,  he  states, 
brought  to  the  fore  in  Jap«n  that  as  long  as  the  United 
States  refused  to  sell  Japan-needed  commooities  Japin 
was  compelled  to  take  by  force  of  arms  the  areas  con¬ 
taining  such  resources.  When  asked  on  cross-examination 

if  he  considered  such  a  refusal  a  justification  for 

b. 

aggressive  war,  SUZUKI  reolied  that  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  aggressive  war  was  wrong. 

W-57.  In  August  1941,  he  was  ordered  by  the 

3  • 

Prime  Minister  to  study  three  problems  which  it  is 

t 

submitted  are  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  Planning  Board. 

‘  (a)  Can  Jaoan  provide  herself  with  needed 
materials  without  relying  upon  America  or  Britain? 

SUZUKI' s  answer  was  no. 

(b)  Supposing  that  the  severance  of  economic 

relations  was  to  continue,  would  Japan  be  able  to  stand 

(W-55.  a.  T.  35,301. 

W-56.  a.  T.  35,200. 

- b.  I,  35,300* - - 

W-57.  a.  T.  35,200.) 


25 


it  for  the  duration?  His  answer  was  that  so  long  as 
ntf  further  special  development  occurred  in  Japanese- 
American  relations,  Japan  could  rely  upon  her  stockpiles 
excepting  petroleum  and  a  few  other  things,  so  that 
Japan  might  escaoe  a  collapse  for  a  year  and  a  half  or 
possibly  two  years. 

(c)  Supposing  that  war  broke  out  and  Japan 

* 

succeeded  in  taking  the  oil-producing  areas  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  would  Japan  then  be  able  to 
obtain  the  needed  petroleum.  He  reported  that  immediate 
acquisition  of  the  petroleum  would  be  impossible  because 
military  occupation  would  necessarily  be  attended  with 
serious  destruction. 

W-58.  In  order  to  further  show  that  war  was 
being  planned  and  prepared  SUZUKI  was  cross-examined 
regarding  oil  well  equipment.  He  says  he  first  heard 
of  the  army  and  navy  dismantling  oil  well  equipment  to 
be  taken  south  in  the  middle  of  August  1941*  He  thinks 
that  this  was  done  with  the  thought  that  there  might 
possibly  De  a  war  and  with  the  further  thought  that  it 

might  be  very  useful  to  exploit  the  oil  fields  of  the 

a. 

areas  to  be  occupied. 

TV-59.  Tho  attention  of  the  Tribunal  is  also 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  SUZUKI  took  over  and  revised 
rw.rt-  a  ~  T .  lg.AQQ-1-) - — - - — - 
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the  Five-Year  Plan  of  his  predecessor  in  office 
3  • 

HOSiIINO  which  has  been  described  in  the  General  Sum- 
mation  of  the  prosecution. 

W-60.  He  was  also  active  in  the  formulation 
of  other  plans  which  the  prosecution  contends  could 
only  have  had  as  their  object  the  planning  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  war. 

d  • 

W-61.  The  Traffic  Mobilization  Plan  of 

5  September  194-1  was  announced  in  the  press  as  a  plan 

to  place  land  and  sea  transDortation  on  a  wartime  basis 

b « 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times  but  SUZUKI  denied 

that  it  was  a  plan  in  preparation  for  war.  The  'Yorkers 

c . 

Mobilization  Plan  of  13  September  1941  was  described 

in  the  press  as  a  scheme,  jointly  formulated  by  the 

Planning  Board  and  the  Welfare  Office,  based  on  the 

emergency  labour  poliby  and  aimed  at  insuring  the  supDly 

of  sufficient  labour  for  the  increased  production  of 

d . 

munitions.  Again  SUZUKI  denied  that  this  was  a  war 


plan, 


W-62.  In  adcition  to  the  foregoing  the 


attention  of  the  Tribunal  is  directed  to  the  Key 

g  * 

Industries  Control  Ordinance  of  30  August  1941.  The 

(W-59.  a.  T.  35,293. 

VV-61.  a.  Ex.  1133,  T.  10,213. 

b.  T.  35,297. 

c.  Ex.  1140.  T.  10,228, 

_  d.  T.  35.296. _ — - 

W-62.  a.  T.  8,403.) 


witness  Liebert  describes  this  as  the  most  sweeping 
of  all  control  ordnances*  It  was  to  serve  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  complete  control  of  all  major  industries 

c. 

by  the  government.  In  his  afficavit  SUZUKI  points  out 
tnat  the  outlines  of  this  plan  were  formulated  prior 
to  his  assumption  of  office  as  President  of  the  Planning 
Board ;  nevertheless,  the  law  was  passed  curing  his 
tenure  of  office. 

W-63.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 

8  • 

Imperial  Petroleum  Company  Ordinance  Dassed  on 

b. 

15  March  1941*  As  SUZUKI  points  out  this  was  before 

c. 

he  assumed  office  but  the  company  itself  was  organized 
on  1  September  1941  after  he  became  President  of  the 
Board. 

W-64.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  creation 


of  the  Sixth  Committee.  This  Sixth  Committee  was  set 


up,  SUZUKI  states,  in  order  to  supplement  material 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war  for  national  self- 
defense  against  America,  Britain  and  The  Netherlands 
which  might  be  unavoidable  in  view  of  the  surrounding 
circumstance.  The  function  of  the  committee  was  to  work 
out  plans  for  the  development,  acquisition  and  control 
of  resources  in  the  Southern  Areas  which  might  possibly 
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be  occupied.  On  2  December  1941,  when  the  opening 
of  hostilities  had  been  decided  upon  he  was  ordered 

by  the  Prime  Minister  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee 

a. 

W-65.  The  Regulations  of  the  Sixth  Committee 

b  t 

and  its  Report  on  Economic  Counter  Plans  for  the 
Southern  Area  are  in  evidence,  and  are  not  discussed  in 
detail  in  this  summary.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
war  of  '’self-defense'1  contemplated  the  acquisition  and 
exploitation  of  resources  on  the  Southern  Areas  which 
it  was  planned  to'  occupy. 

W-66. .  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  on 

4  • 

several  occasions  SUZUKI  attended  meetings  of  the  Privy 

Council  and  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Privy 

a. 

Council  as  an  explaining  member.  In  his  affidavit  he 

b. 

states  that  the  function  of  an  explaining  member  is 
to  make  such  necessary  explanations  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  minister  in  charge  and  did  not  include  the  right 
to  vote.  The  matters  discussed  at  the  meetings  in  July 
1941  were  the  conclusion  of  a  protocol  between  France 
and  Japan  with  regard  to  the  defense  of  French  Inco- 
Cnina. 

W-6 7.  At  the  meeting  on  8  December  1941  the 


accused  SHIMADA  reported  on  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
America  and  England  and  at  the  meeting  on  10  December 
1941  the  proposal  made  by  Japan  to  Germany  and  Italy 
regarding  a  no* separate  peace  treaty  was  the  subject 
under  dis.cussion. 

W-68.  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  these  meetings  at  which  SUZUKI  was  present 
as  an  explaining  member. 

a  • 

W-69.  Moreover,  it  was  SUZUKI  who  reported 
to  the  Emperor 'on  29  September  19*1*  that  if  as  a  result 
the  United  States  should  be  prevented  from 


of  war 

importing  rubber  and  tin  from  the  southern  areas,  it 
would  not  imply  any  vital  blow  as  they  might  be  replaced 
by  imports  from  South  America  and  that  large-scale 
production  of  artificial  rubber  would  be  feasible  in 

the  United  States.  * 

W-70.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  prosecution 

that  SUZUKI  was  active  In  assisting  in  the  organization 
tho  £-ist  Asia  Ministry.  Ho  attended  the 


rho  ‘evidence  also  shows  that  at  the  4th  mooting  of 

the  committee  when  asked  if  thero  was  any  intention  of 

c  # 

changing  the  name  of  the  ministry  SUZUKI  replied  that 
he  considered  ^he  name  Greater  'last  Asia  Ministry  proper 


Intention  of  changing  it.  On  cross-examination  ho  • 
admits  *that  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  this  now  minist 

v/as  to  exploit  tho  natural  resources  in  the  occupied 

e  • 

areas.  On  cross-examination  TOGO  stated  that  the 
creation  of  the  new  ministry  bad  been  planned  by  the 
four  cabinet  boara  presidents  and  principally  by  tho 
Planning  Board. 

W-71.  The  activities  of  the  Planning  Boarc 
have  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  order  to  lend 
support  to  tho  contention  of  the  prosecution  that  it 
was  an  important  organ  in  planning  and  preparing  for 
aggressive  war  and  in  exploiting  tho  areas  to  bo  occi 
pied  and  that  SUZUKI,  as  president  of  that  board  and 
a  minister  of  state  was  actively  engaged  in  the  form 
lation  and  execution  of  such  plans  and  preparations. 

4.  Liaison  Conferences. 

VV-7 2.  It  is  now  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
(W-70.  c.  Ex.  687,  T.  12,070. 


/ 
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liaison  Conferences  and  the  attitude  of  SUZUKI  In  rosnset 
to  tho  matters  which  came  up  for  discussion  at  those 
conferences. 

W-73.  SUZUKI  states  that  about  the  end*  of 
August  tne  Prime  Minister  ordered  him  to  attend  the 
Liaison  Conference  to  make  replies  to  questions  regard¬ 
ing  economic  problems.  He  was  told  he  was  to  attend  as 
President  of  the  Planning  Board  anc  was  to  bear  that 
in  mind  when  asked  to  speak.  SUZUKI  interpreted  this 
to  m-an  that  he  was  to  attend  as  tho  technical  assistant 
of  the  Prime 'Minister  and  to  refrain  from  speaking 
except  by  oroer,  or  with  tho  consent,  of  tho  Prime 
Idinistjr.k*  On  cross-examination  he  stated  that  by 

technical  assistant  he  meant  that  he  was  to  reply  to 

c . 

questions  on  economic  problems. 

VV-74,  He  explained  that  tho  Liaison  Con¬ 
ference  was  not  a  policy-deciding  body  existing  over 
1  anc’  above  tho  cabinet  but  was  a  meeting  convened  with 
’  ,  view  to  reaching  an  understanding  through  an  exchange 

’  of  views  as  between  tho  government  and  general  head¬ 
quarters.  On  cross-examination  "ho  admitted  that  when 
(  a  decision  hod  been  roachod  at  a  Liaison  Conf  .r  ;-ic  ; 

•  (vv-73-  b*.  ?: 

5  .  c.  T.  35,301. 

W-74.  a.  T.  35,203. 

b.  T.  35,302. _ _ _ _ 
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thore  was  little  or  no  change  made  in  that  decision 
when  it  wont  back  to  tho  cabinet.  As  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  was  in  attendance,  generally  speaking,  whatever  had 
been  discussed  at  tho  Liaison  Conference  was  approved 
by  the  cabinet.  After  the  end  of  August  he  only  attended 

such  conferences  as  he  was  ordered  to  attend  by  the 

c. 

Prime  Minister,  but  after  tho  establishment  of  the 
TOJO  Cabinet,  Liaison  Conferences  were  held  continuously 

i 

up  to  tho  end  of  November  and  he  attended  all  of  these 

d. 

conferences. 

W -75.  The  defendant  TOGO  was  cross-examined 

3  • 

with  regard  to  Liaison  Conferences  and  stated  that  a 
number  of  these  conferences  were  held  between  23  October 
1941  and  8  Loceraber  19*1  and  that  those  present, 
inducing  SUZUKI,  were  active  in  accordance  with  their 
duties.  During  tho  beginning  of  tho  Liaison  Conferences 
SUZUKI  was  one  of  those  ODposed  to  tho  withdrawal  of 
Japanese  troops  from  China  within  a  specified  time  limit. 
It  was  upon  the  terms  of  propositions  A  and  B  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  tho  United  States,  that  the  views  of  the 
Liaison  Conference  of  1  November  19*1  were  split  into 
tvo.  The  argument  was  advancoa  by  one  group,  ’'hich 
included  SUZUKI,  that  there  would  be  no  alternative 


(VV-74.  c.  T.  35,303. 
VV-75.  a.  T.  36,072. 
b.  T.  36,074.) 
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except  to  make  a  decision  on  war  in  the  evsnt  that  the 

c. 

propositions  w ore  not  acceptoc. 

W-76.  The  decisions  arrived  at  curing  the 
Liaison  Conferences  in  November  have  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  General  Summary  of  the  prosecution  case. 
Attention  ic  drawn  here  to  tho  Liaison  Conference  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Imperial  Conference  of  5  November  1941,  to 
■  a. 

the  Liaison  Conference  of  11  November  1941  when  the 

draft  of  the  "Principal  reasons  alleged  for  the  comnnnce- 

ment  of  hostilities  against  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain"  was 

o. 

adootoo;  to  tho  Liaison  Conference  of  13  November  194-1, 

when  it  was  considered  wh»t  measures  would  be  taken 

against  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  tho  Imperial 

Conference  on  5  November  1941;  to  tho  Liaison  Conference 

c. 

of  20  November  1941,  deciding  upon  a  military  adminis¬ 
tration  for  occupied  territories;  to  tho  Liaison  Con- 

> 

foronce  of  27  November  1941,  where  there  was  unanimous 

o  • 

agreement  to  wage  war  against  tho  United  States;  to 
the  Liaison  Conferences  of  the  first  week  in  December 
when  tho  terms  of  the  Final  Note  wore  discussed. 

W -77.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 

a « 

answer  to  counsel  for  the  accused  TOGO,  SUZUL.T  stated 

T.  10,362. 

T.  10.332;  Ex.  878,  T.  8,994. 

.  8,987. 


(W-75.  c.  T.  36,062- 
W-76.  a.  Ex.  1175, 

b.  Ex.  1169, 

c.  Ex.  877,  T 

d.  T.  36,079. 
^TT-77.  t*. "T." "35*3327 
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been  some  Liaison  Conferences  ho  attended 


shore  may  hav< 

and  some  ha  dia  not  attend  bet’^eon  1  Locembor  1941  and 
tha  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War; 

W-78.  It  appears  from  his  evidence  that 
SUZUKI  is  endeavoring  to  minimize  both  the  importance 
of  these  Liaison  Conferences  anc  the  importance  of  the 
nart  that  he  played  at  them;  ho  does  this  by  describing 


himself  as  a  technical  assistant  ordered  to  attend  ana 
by  saying  that  the  decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conference 
were  not  binoing  on  the  cabinet. . 

W-79.  It  is  submitted  that  oven  if  SUZUKI 
attended  these  Liaison  Conferences  as  President  of  the 
Planning  Board,  that  fact  is  indicative  of  the  importance 
of  the  functions  of  that  board  particularly  during  the 
montns  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.  Also 
whether  or  not  the  decisions  of  the  Liaison  Conferencos 
were  binding  upon  the  cabinet,  and  it  is  submitted  that 
in  Dractice  thev  were,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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5.  The  Meeting  nt  Ogikubo  on  12  October  194-1. 
VY-80.  On  12  October  1941  SUZUKI  was  present 
at  a  conference  at  the  Prime  Minister's  private  resi¬ 
dence  at  Ogikubo  when  the  l7ar  Minister,  thd  Navy  Minis¬ 
ter  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  also  pre¬ 
sent.  SUZUKI  in  yet  another  effort  to  shov;  the  unim- 

s  • 

portent  part  he  played  at  this  conference  stated  that 
he  was  present  having  been  directed  to  make  a  record  of 
its  proceedings. 

W-81.  On  cross-examination  he  was  asked  if 

-  • 

he  were  a  mere  secrotnry  at  the  meeting;  he  replied 
th*t  he  was  not.  The  main  topic  was  whether  or  not  t» 
continue  negotiations  v/ith  America  and  in  connection 
with  this  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops  from  China  also  c^mo  up. 

W-82.  On  this  question  there  was  a  siVrp 

difference  of  vio#s  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 

a. 

Var  Minister.  Tne  navy  really  thought  war  with  America 

was  impossible  but  did  not  desire  to  say  so.  The  army 

did  not  necessarily  desire  v/ar  but  vigorously  objected 

b. 

to  th-  withdrawal  of  troops  from  China. 

a. 

VV-83.  SUZUKI  stated  th^t  he  did  not  make 

(VV-80.  a •  T.  35,205. 

VV-81.  a.  T.  35,3^4. 

b.  T.  35,304. 

W-82.  a.  T.  35,205. 
b.  T.  35,206. 
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any  remark  at  this  conferences.  He  was  busy  taking 
notes  of  what  the  other  ministers  were  saying. 

a. 

W-84.  In  answer  to  counsel  for  KIDO  SUZUKI 
states  that  he  docs  not  know  If  the  secretary  of  the 
cabinet,  TOMITA,  was  present  in  another  room  but  remerr- 
bers  that  KIDO  records  in  his  diary  that  TOMITA  visited 
KIDO  and  gavo  him  a  report  of  what  transpired  at  the 

•  I 

meeting. 

W-85.  Whatever  part  SUZUKI  may  have  taken 
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in  the  discussions  at  Ogikubo,  it  is  noteworthy  that 

he  was  invited  to  attend  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  it 

is  submitted  is  another  indication  of  the  fact  that  he 

was  one  of  those  porsons  active  in  the  discussions 

leading  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Facific  War.  This 

is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  TOJO  Who  in  his  affi- 
8  • 

davit  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  an 
informal  conversation  among  the  ministers  concerned  4ith 
regaro  to  the  prospects  of  the  currant  American- 
Japanese  negotiations  as  well  as  the  decision  to  be 
taken  regaro ing  the  issue  of  peace  versus  war. 


25 


(VV-84*  a*  T.  35,252. 
W-85*  a.  T.  36,299.) 
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6 .  Tig.  FALL.  OF,  Tig.  THId.j  KONOYE  CABINET 
W-86.  A  nortion  of  the  affidavit  of 
SUZUKI  is  taken  up  with  an  recount  of  his  various 
visits  to  KONOYE,  KIDO,  TOJO  and.  IilGASHIKUNI  in 

October  1941  irwod  lately  before  th..-  resi  gnation  of 

b. 

the*  KONOYE  Cabinet.  He  s-ys  that  in  this  liaison 
work  he  cctec’.  strictly  as  a  nos son pur ,  T  oso  con¬ 
versations  are  .also  fully  reported  in  a  document 

entitled  "Facts  Pertaining  to  the  Resignation  of 

c .  d . 

the  Third  KONOYE  Cabinet"  and  in  XIDO's  Diary. 

W-87.  It  also  an*' ears  fror.  SUZUKI ' s 

affidavit**  that  on  14  October  1941  KONOYE  aslcod 

hir.  to  sound  out  the*  War  Minister  as  to  his  views 

on  the  disposition  the  political  situation  after 

KONOYE' s  Cabinet  resigned.  TOJO  told  SUZUKI  th-t  ho 

believed  that  no  one  but  Prince  HIGASIIIICUNI  c^uld 

b. 

save  the  situation.  Late  that  evening  SUZUKI 
conveyed  this  to  KONOYE  who  v/as  greatly  elated  and 
asked  him  to  convoy  the  views  of  TOJO  and  hinself  to 

KIDO. 

a. 

W-88.  On  the  followin'*  nornin::,  15  October, 

SUZUlvI  called  on  KIDO  who  said  it  was  not  customary. 

VV-86.  a.  T.  35208-213:  b.  1.35243:  c. Ex.  1148,1,10250'. 
d.  Ex.  1149, T.  10274:  Ex.  11 50,T. 10275; 

Ex.  1151,  T.  10281. 

VV-87.  a.  T.  35208;  b.  T.  35209. 

VV-88.  a.  T.  35210. 
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to  install  a  riunbor  of  tho  Inporlcl  family  as  the  head 

1 

rf  c  cabinet  and  that  there  soor.od  to  bo  a  of 

2 

r  *,n  in  tho  arny  who  would  r.r.ko  thuir  way  into  war 
3 

finder  tho  lor. Worship  of  HIGASHIKUNI  so  ho  (KIDO)  wouK 

5  ,hink  it  ov^r  carefully. 

6  W-89.  SUZUKI  r oporto:’  this  to  a'ONOYE  end 
7;!  little  later  KIDO  telephone'’  me’  SUZUKI  wont  to  see 
shin*  KIDO  asked  hi”,  to  go  to  the  r'ar  2:inister  and 

9  >sk  if  ho  cm  hold  down  the  r.rry* s  war  faction  if 
io  iigasHI’TJNI  heads  tho  government  an.’.  decides  against 


12  W-90.  Ho  saw  TO  JO  who  sr.it1.  if  HIGASHIIIUNI 

13  lore’s  the  government  anc1  decides  on  r.  no  war  policy 

14 

*.nd  if  it  cannot  check  tho  a.rr.iy,  under  whoso  rrenior- 

15 

ship  can  it  ho  checked.  TOJO  could  not  sr.y  then 

16 

whether  or  not  it  could  be  chocked. 

17 

VV-91.  SUZUKI  conveyed  this  to  KIDO  and 

18 

.•a.rly  tho  next  dry  he  was  called  by  K0N0Y2.  to  see 

19  0 

2Q  1IGASHIKUNI  and  inforn  hi:’  as  to  the  nation’s  strength. 

,,  io  told  IIIGASIIIXUNI  that  Japan  was  n<  t  sufficiently 

b. 

22  strong  to  go  to  v»r.r.  He  reported  to  KIDO  what  had 

23  sr-nspirod  since  the  -revious  dry  and  that  afternoon 

247V-80.  -.  T.  35210. 

W-9I.  a.  t.  35211. 

7.5  b.  T.  35307. 
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ICO ITO YE  told  SUZUICI  that  it  h cd  beer.  decided  not  to 

ca\r  HIGASHIICUNI  to  hone!  a  government  ant!  that  the 

c. 

cabinet  would  resign. 

«*.  • 

W-92.  In  his  cross-examination  SUZUICI 
state."  that  about  tho  tine  of  tho  f~ll  of  the  Third 
KOMgYE  Cabinet  he  \:~nt  to  see  KIDO  ant"  tolc".  him  tho 
only  way  to  suppress  tho  attitude  of  the  army  was  to 
have  tho  Ena  or  or  state  that  he  did  not  v/ant  a  war. 
SUZUICI  romonb^rs  that  KIDO  did  not  a'roo  ’with  his 


views. 


i  • 

W-93.  He  was  cross-uxaminet!  on  this 


convers  tion  by  co-nnsel  for  KIDO  ant!  stetoe".  that  ho 
thought  that  the  conversation  v/as  on  13  October  1941  > 
n!  that  KIDO  hoc!  sale!  that  perhaps  in  the  final 
analysis  it  right  bo  necessary  to  petition  the 

Emperor  for  his  influence  but  that  it  was  not  yet  the 

a  • 

proper  tine.  SUZUICI  says  he  na tie  the  sano  sugges¬ 
tion  to  ICONOYE  who  sale!  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  tho  War,  Uo.vy  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Ministers  and  if  such  an  agreement  were  ob- 
tairiod ,  it  would  be  no  ratter  at  all  to  petition  the 
Er.ipuror  and  asked  SUZUICI,  first  of  all,  to  obtain 

VV-91.  c.  T.  35212. 

VV-92.  a.  T.  35305. 

VV-93.  a. . •  T .  35326. 
b.  T.  35327. 
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:hu  minion  of  TOJO.  /ft or  rooting  the  War  Minister, 

U  was  found  that  the  matter  was  difficult  and  it  was 

c  • 

th^n  ‘tlir.t  ho  S“50ka  to  IvIDO  r.bout  the  i.TtttoP » 

VV-94.  The  prosecution  attr.chos  importance 
to  the  activities  of  SUZUKI  in  this  -period  immediately 
preceding  the  f  11  of  tho  T‘  ird  KONOYE  Cabinet  because 
it  is  made  clear  that  SUZUKI  was  busily  en a?. pod  in  the 
political  renoeuvros  of  the  v.ay  ana  one  an  intimate 
knowledge  posses  sec",  by  few  people  of  whet  was  goin, 
on  behind  the  scenes  in  Japanese  politics  lending  to 
t lie  fornation  of  the  TOJO  Cabinet. 

7.  215*  JLQ.JO 

c.  • 

VV-9 5.  v/hon  SUZUKI  was  informed  by  KONOYE 
that  TOJO  would  form  a  Cabinet  KONOYE  wont  on  to  say 
th-t  he  believed  that  TOJO  would  chuck  the  war  faction 
and  proceed  with  the  American  negotiations  and  when 
asked  by  TOJO  to  continue  in  his  office  he  consented  in 
conformity  with  tho  advice  of  KONOYE. 

a. 

W-96.  Ho  was  cr^ss- examined  as  to  whether 

h.  thought  that  TOJO  would  bo  able  to  check  the  war 
faction;  he  replied  that  TOJO  himself  di.  not  neces¬ 
sarily  seem  to  advocate  war  on  his  own  but  there  was 
some  hidden  power  pushing  this  war  agitation.  At  this 

VV-93.  c.  T.  35328. 

VV-95.  a.  T.  35213. 

o#  .  #  .  •  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


tir.e  tho  r.r.iy  v;cs  xirrlnr  war  . 

VV- 97.  Upon  becoming  Prir.o  Minister  TOJO 
tol*.’  SUZUICl"  *  that  it  vr.s  his .  'esiro  that  SUZUKI 
concontrnto  his  onerny  on  tho  writ  of  ec-no-tic  r.ohili 
z-tion  -nd  not  to  uoddle  in  political  r.ffc.irs. 

VV-98.  Two  questions  wore  out  to  SUZUKI  by 


TOJO 


otic tions 


should  bo  brohon  off  and  no  prospect  exists  for  the 
termination  of  tho  oconoric  severance,  to  vha.t  extent 
nay  Japr.r  nr.intain  her  supply  of  conr.odities. 


SUZUKI  answered  thr.t 


would  be  sonu  incror.sc  in  the  stool  producod  there 
would  bo  a  Co crur.se  in  conr.odities  fro’.1.  Thcilr.ru1.  and 
Inc’o-Chinc  because  Ar.ericr.n  and  British  interference 
i.'.ust  be  expected ,  end.  further  thr.t  tho  prospect  was 
rnythinn  but  bright  in  respect  of  couroditios  to  bo 
imported  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  end 
t.hi.  N.  tlinrl-nc’s-  especially  in  tho  case  of  pctrolour. 


the  urgent  needs. 

W-100.  (II)  If  Japan  should  succeed  in  tho 
event  of  war  in  occupying  the  natural  resources  zones 


T.  35?17 


3U  CCUSSful . 

W-103*  Furthurr.oru,  tl 

conCuctin^  tho  negotiations  xioVo 

tine  of  the  KONOYE  Cabinet  by  th 

W-101.  a.  T.  35218-9. 

VV-102.  r..  T,  35220. 


i£itions  for 
favorable  at  tho 
> ."nit ion  of  tho 


withdrawal  of  troops  which  had  boon  vigorously  opposod 
Vy  tho  crvy.  Hcroovor,  tho  troops  which  had  advanced 
into  Southern  Indo-Ohina  wore  to  bo  withdrawn. 


VV-104.  Tho  fact  is.  it  is  submitted,  that 


tho  decision  to  withdraw  th>.  troops  fron  Chinn  redo 
;-t  tho  Imperial  Conference  on  6  Novorbor  1941  did  not 


contcnplato  an  immediate  or  complete  withdrawal.  It 
was  Cocidod  that  "among  tho  Japanese  troops  di3patchod 

to  China  for  tho  disposal  of  the  Chinese  Incident, 

✓ 

those  in  the  designated  areas  in  Worth  Chinn  and 


?'nngolia  and  on  Hainan  Island  will  bo  stationed  there 
for  a  necessary  tern  after  the.  establishment  of  ponce 
between  Japan  and  ChJna,  Sinultanoously  with  tho 
ostabllshnont  of  peace,  we  shell  connoncu  to  with¬ 
draw  the  rest  according  to  a  separate  agreement 
between  Jap~n  and  China,  and  with  the  establishment  of 


public  order  this  will  bo  conpletod  within  two  years."  * 

A  note  appended  thereto  states  that  "If  tho 
United  States  should  rake  an  inquiry  as  to  the  necessary 


tern,  it  will  bo  replied  that  our  air:  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  25  years." 

V^-105.  With  regard  ’•••>  tho  withdrawal  of 


troops  fron  French  Indo-China.  tho  decision  was 
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•’That  the  Jripr.no so  troops  now  dispatched  to 
French  Indo-China  will  he  vrtthdrawn  irnodiatoly  after 
thu  settlement  of  tho  Chinn  Incident,  or  after  nn 
ir.rr.rtial  pence  will  hnvo  boon  ustnhlishod  in  tho  Far 

East." 

Cl*  ^ 

VV-106.  On  cross-oxnr.in~.tion  when  infornod 

that  tho  decision  was  that  thoro  would  bo  no  with- 

"rnvjal  until  pence  between  Chinn  and.  Japan  had  boon 

core  t.T,  ho  replied  that  ho  thought  peace  and  the 

withdrawal  of  troops  are  one  and  tho  sane  thing. 

VV-107.  lie  stated  further  on  cross-oxanina- 

ti r,na  *  that  ho”  did  hoar  that  a  decision  to  withdraw 

the  nr: led  forces  1’ron  Chinn  to  nnlto  tho  negotiations 

successful  had  certain  qualifications  attached  to  that 

withdrawal  but  it  was  also  decided  that,  depending  on 

the  progress  of  tho  JapnnGSi*— A~"A_ric.an  negotiations, 

those  conditions  could  be  changed. 

W-108.  The  prosecution  submits  that  the 

willingness  of  SUZUKI  to  servo  in  the  TOJO  Cabinet  leaes 

• 

to  tho  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  was  willing  to 
o lunge  Japan  into  war,  a  conclusion  which  is  supported 
Vy  his  subsequent  conduct. 


24 


VV-106.  a.  T.  35312. 
VV-107.  a.  T.  35310. 
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8 .  THE  I?i?BRIAL  OpMFEHENCKS . 

W-109.  Vantovur  doubt  nay  exist  as  to 
SUZUKI *s  at  tend  one  o  ''t  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
p  July  1941,  ho  does  not  deny  that  he  attended  the* 

Iiwrial  Conference  of  6  September  1941,  5  November 

a  . 

19M,  and  1  December  1941.  The  decisions  node  at 
those conf broncos  have  boon  fully  discussed  in  the 
General  Sumr.nry  of  the  c"Sv.  for  the  prosecution.  It 
is  enough  to  say  tlrt  SUZUKI  cannot  escape  fror  assun- 
in  •  his  share  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 

'.ccision  made  at  ttu.su  conferences  which  includes  the 

b . 

’ecision  for  war  on  1  Ducenbor  1941. 

9 .  Tjfi4  DEcjsioii  • 

VV-110.  SUZUKI  states  that  tho  determination 
to  continue  tho  J^pancso-Arurican  negotiations  was 

1 

nullified  by  the  American  reply  of  26  November.  He 
hoard  tho  ^oroi  :n  I’.inistcr  explain  that  tho  reply  v;as 
tantamount  to  an  ultimatum.  and.  bein  •  told  that  it  con¬ 
stituted  virtually  an  ultimatum,  he  could  not  but  sense 

a* 

that  war  with  A  erica  m.laht  bv  unavoidable. 

VV-111.  He  was  directed,  ho  status,  to  at- 

tv.nd  tho  conference  between  the  yovernmont  and  Senior 

VV-109.  a.  Ex.  1107,  T.  10140;  T.  35236. 

b.  T.  36080. 

VV-110.  a.  T.  35223. 


n  on  29  Novenhcr  and  to  answer  sucn  ques¬ 
tions  03  night  bo  ut  to  the  govemnont  regarding 
national  ocononic  strong*  Ho  was  asked  questions 
l:y  Adniral  OKADA  regarding  shipbuilding  capacity  mC. 

rii-1  no  production  and  by  another  questioner  rogafrd- 

b.  • 

in-  the  supply  of  steel. 

W-112 .  SUZUKI  attended  the  ncetinr.  of  the 

cabinet  on  1  December  before  the  Inporia.l  Conference 
.••hen  TOJO  said  that  war  with  Anericn  was  unavoidable 
~nd  the  arr.y  an'  navy  will  turn  to  war  operations. 
However ,  TOJO  stated,  as  related  Vy  SUZUKI,  «*vn 
we  su  a  definite  chance  for  success  in  negotiations, 

the  war  oper  tions  will  be  innodiately  suspended  and 

% 

the  government  will  turn  to  negotiations. 

W-113.  SUZUKI  a -reed  with  the  decision 
b  el  loving  that  thLs  was  unavoidable  as  long  .as  Japan 

o 

e.  • 

had  an  American  ultiratun. 


States 


hHO  S;  '-i  O  t— 1  •-*>  (T>  t"1 
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VV-114.  The  Imperial  Rescript  for  war  was 
i  b. 

signed  by  SUZUKI  who  stnted  thnt  it  was  certainly 

not  v;ha t  he  desired  but  he  thought  thnt  the  opening 

•  • 

4  of  hostilities  r;ns  unavoidable  for  defensive  purposes 

5  so  long  ns  an  ultimatum  had  nlrendy  been  delivered 

6  and  Japan  was  placed  in  a  position  liable  to  be 

7  Militarily  attacked  at  any  moment. 

a. 

8  VV-H5.  He  states  in  his  affidavit  that 

9  vis-a-vis  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 

10  he  regarded  ns  Militarily  one  and  inseparable,  he 

11  was  convinced  that  Japan  should  keep  on  the  most  friendly 

12 

terms  and  thnt  Japan  should  never  make  then  nn  enemy 

13 

unless  indeed  Jnpan  was  Militarily  attacked  or  placed 

14 

under  an  imj^edinte  Menace  of  attack. 

15 

W-116.  When  asked  on  cross-expnination 

16  a, 
where  he  expected  to  be  attacked  he  replied  that 

they  did  not  know  where  but  at  the  tine  Japan* s  national 

lo 

19  economy  h»d  been  seriously  disrupted  and  hearing  thrt 

20  Japan  had  been  given  an  ultimatum,  he  felt  they  could 

21  not  be  sure  when  they  would  be  attacked. 

t  n. 

22  W-117.  SUZUKI  says  that  the  final  note 

23  to  America  was  not  discussed  *t  ''ny  Liaison  Conference 

24  or  Cabinet  Meeting  thnt  he  attended.  He  never  knew 


M 14.  a.  Ex.  1240,  T.  10,685 

f-115.  o.  T.  35,190 

{=11$, _ T,  35  3U _ 

MS7.  a.  T.  35,315 


b.  T.  35,246 
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' bout  a.ny  note  beinr  sent;  he  did  not  sign  it  end  did 
’not  knov:  its  contents  until  rftcr  it  wrs  delivered. 

VV-118.  He  goes  on  to  say"*  thrt  once 
;he  decision  that  war  was  unavoidable  had  been  rerc' 

’ll  ^iese  *cre  or  less  technical  ratters  v/erc  left 
5  *°  the  ForeiSn  Minister  to  do  on  his  own  responsibility 
7  n  such  a.  way  thrt  nil  proceedings  would  be  in 
8 accordance  with  International  Law  nnd  therefore  he 
9clid  not  have  nuch  interest  in  these  natters. 
io  W-119.  V/hen  asked  on  cross-examination 

nvhrt  took  place  with  respect  to  n  note  to  Great  Britain 
12) ie  sa that  he  felt  th^t  even  to  the  United  Kingdom 
13,  note  v/ould  naturally  be  sent  and  if  such  a  note  wore 
l4r  ot  sent  there  would  be  ample  reason  why  it  was  not. 
therefore,  he  did  not  concern  himself  v/ith  it. 

^“120.  He  says  that  he  dees  not  know 

17 

vhy  no  note  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  recalls 

18 

^very  faintly  that  after  the  outbreak  of  war  this 

2(t otter  cane  up  for  discussion  and  the  Foreign  Minister 

^explained  that  since  Great  Britain  was  one  with  the 

^United  States  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  such  a 

23notu  because  the  note  v/ould  be  automatically  made 

24cnovm  to  Great  Britain. 

«•  T-  35,315 

VMlo.  t.  35,315 

vV-l*w _ a1.  T.  35,316 
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W-121.  He  pdritted  that  he  knev;  that 
Great  Britpin  was  a  sovereign  stpte  and  had  on 
enbassador  in  Tokyo  and  Japan  had  an  ambassador  in 
London  but  he  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  such 

r  atters  and  did  not  concern  himself  with  it. 

a. 

W-122.  He  added  that  after  having 
heard  all  the  evidence  that  he  has  been  presented 
on  this  natter  before  the  Tribunal,  he  felt  that 
fron  his  own  point  of  view  he  would  certainly  have 
sent  r  note  to  Great  Britain. 

a. 

VV-123.  On  cross-examination  SUZUKI 
denied  that  he  knew  the  hour,  place  or  date  for 
opening  hostilities  or  that  the  task  force  had  spiled 
for  i'earl  Harbor.  The  first  tine  ho  learned  of  the 
cttr.ck  was  on  the  r.orning  of  Decerber  8.  He  had  gone 
p.t  6:30  n.n.  to  the  Cabinet  office  to  attend  p  Cabinet 
meeting  and  wa s  then  told  by  the  Chief  Secretary  of 

the  Cabinet  HOSHINO  and  learned  for  the  first  tire  that 

b. 

hostilities  had  commenced.  It  v/ps  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  pt  sone  prison  that  the  Hpvy  Minister  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  fleet  had  spiled 

one  or  two  weeks  before  the  cornencerent  of  hostilities 

c. 

but  he  is  not  too  sure  what  was  actually  said  to  him. 

W-122.  a.  T.  35,317 

W-123.  a.  T.  35,314 

"  b.  T.  35,226 

~ " - c.  T.  35  314 
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VV-124.  Whether  or  not,  owing  to  his 

disinterest,  SUZUKI  wrs  unaware  of  the  contents  of 

the  1  ina.l  note  to  the  United  States,  or  of  the  plans 

» 

for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  8  December 
1941,,  the  prosecution  submits  that  he  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  the  decision  to  wage  on  aggressive 
war  contrary  to  the  principles  of  International  Lav/. 
His  explanation  for  the  failure-  to  notify  the  United 

I 

Kingdom  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is,  in 
the  submission  of  the  prosecution,  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

1£j _ rRISOftKRS  OF  WAR. 

VV-125.  In  his  affidavit  SUZUKI  refers  to 

'  4  a. 

a  prosecution  document.  This  document  entitled 
"The  Employment  of  War  Prisoners"  is  contained  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Monthly  Report  of  September  1942, 
and  was  published  by  the  Foreign  Section  of  the  Police 
Burepu  of  the  Home  Ministry.  . 

VV  -126.  The  defense  witness  KAUAYAMA,  a 

c. 

Director  in  the  planning  Board  states  that  the 

meeting  referrod  to  in  the  document  was  not  held 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Planning  Board  but  under 

the  auspices  of  the  P.O.W *  Information  Bureau  for 

W-125.  a.  Ex.  1971- A,  T.  14,505 

W-126.  a.  T.  35,164 
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which  purpose  the  ilcnning  Board  merely  lent  its 

b  . 

conference  room.  SUZUKI  in  his  affidavit  supports 
this  contention  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rlanning 
Boor-  hod  not  the  slightest  authority  concerning 
the  treatment  of  F.O.W. 

a. 

W-127*  An  examination  of  the  document 

itself  discloses  that  nt  the  conference  certain 

principles  v/cre  discussed  and  decided  upon  among 

tl  ei»:  being,  that  P.O.W.  shall  be  transferred  to  Japan 
.  0  '  •  . 
to  mitigate  the  labor  shortage  and  to  carry  out  special 
.  •  -  »  • 
important  work.  Of  the  industries  in  the  National 

Mobilization  Plcn,  v?ar  prisoners  shall  be  employed 

for  mining,  stevedoring  and  engineering  and  construction 

v/ork  for  national  defense.  For  the  tire  being  war 

prisoners  shall  be  employed  in  stevedoring  in  important 

ports. 

VV-128.  The  document  also  refers  to  the 
fact  that  P.O.W.  have  been  employed  in.  Japan  for 
stevedoring  to  speed  up  the  transportation  of  r  aterials 

in  wartime  with  satisfactory  results. 

•  a. 

VV-129.  On  cross-exa!  ination  ,  SUZUKI 

admitted  that  the  Planning  Board  had  authority  over 

and  was  concerned  with  the  supply  of  an>-  the  aemanci 

VV-126.  b.  T.  35,247  ^  . 

W-127.  0.  Ex.  1971-A,  T.  14,505 

VV-129.  a •  T.  35,319 


A 
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for  labor  in  Japan.  In  part  that  labor  power  v/rs 
supplemented  by  j. O.W.  The  lrbor  of  the  r.O.W.  v.-a s 
not  United,  he  says,  to  the  transportation  of 

munitions  clone  but  was  utilized  for  the  purpose 

b. 

of  fncilit«ting  transportation  generally. 

W-130.  The  prosecution  submits  that  while 
the  Planning  Board  is  net  directly  concerned  in  the 
treatment  of  w^r  prisoners,  enjoying  as  it  did  authority 
over  the  supply  and  demands  of  labor  in  Japan,  the 
Bo£  .kd  r.ust  assune  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  eiaployr.ent  of  war  prisoners  on  work  directly 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  contrary 

•  * .  t  , 

to  the  Hague  Convention. 

a. 

W-131.  On  17  May  1942,  Ott  recoi.im.ended 
to  the  German  Government  that  certain  Japanese  be 
decorated  who  have  made  important  contributions  to 
German  -Japanese  cooperation  and  to  the  joint  waging 
of  war  and  who  at  the  s me  time  occupy  key  positions 

l 

in  the  Japanese  Army  or  Government.  Among  those  so 

reconneryled  v?as  SUZUKI,  Y/ho  was  described  as  controlling 

economic  planning  in  Japan  as  well  as  the  organization 

and  administrative  construction  in  the  southern  territoric 

VV-132.  On  the  strength  of  this  great 

authority,  Ott  continues,  his  connection  with  the  Army 

W-129.  b.  T.  35,220 

1272 v  T.  . 11, 353  _ , 
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and  his  personpl  relations  with  TOJO  and  SUZUKI,  has 
created  e  position  for  hir.self  thnt  can  be  labeled 
-sa  vind  of  Vice  Chancellorship.  This  is  shown  by 
his  order  of  rank  in  the  Cabinet  rt  official  functions 
and  although  he  was  formerly  eibiguous  in  his  attitude  ' 
towards  Germany,  SUZUKI  has  especially  recently 
supported  cooperation  with  Germany  and  had  an 
important  share  in  the  decision  of  Japan*  s  entry  into 


the  war. 


W-133 .  In  his  affidavit  SUZUKI  states 


that  he  never  knew  that  he  was  called  Vice  Chancellor, 
that  the  order  of  rrnk  at  official  events  was  determined 
by  court  procedure  and  that  there  was  no  special  persona 

intimacy  between  TOJO  and  hii  self  such  as  had  existed 

#  •  • 

betv/een  KONOYE  and  himself.  He  declined  the  invitation 
to  the  investiture. 

a. 

VV-134.  SUZUKI  was  decorated  by  the 
Japanese  Government  for  his  services  in  the  Manchurian 
Incident  ^nd  for  his  services  in  the  China  Incident. 

In  his  affidavit  he  states  that  these  decorations  ' 
were  conferred  on  all  Colonels  and  Major-Generals 
in  active  service  without  any  special  merit. 


W-133.  «.  T.  35,348-9  o 
VV-134.  a.  Ex.  126,  T.  787 
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W-135.  At  the  request  of  TOJO  he  left 
the  Cabinet  and  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Planning 
Board  on  8  October  1943, 

W-136.  Prior  to  this  in  April  1943  he  had 
been  appointee  Aeministrative  Inspector,  his  duties 
being  to  ensure  that  production  increases  were  made 
by  inspecting  the  various  factories  and  conditions 
in  then  and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  increase 
production, 

W-137*  In  December  1943  he  was  appointed 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  Cabinet  and  in  September  1944 
Chief  of  the  Great  Nippon  Industry  Patriotic  Association, 

(The  following  portions  of  the  trans¬ 
cript,  not  read,  were  copied  as  follows;) 

VV-1*»8.  To  sum  up,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
defendant  SUZUKI  is  guilty  as  chargee  under  the 
conspiracy  counts  1  to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Indictment. 

It  has  been  shovrn  in  evidence  that  as  early  as  1932 

$ 

he  participated  in  the  overall  conspiracy  charged  in 
Count  1  and  the  evidence  of  his  subsequent  activities 
as  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Affairs,  aS  Chief 
of  the  Political  Section  of  the  China  Affairs  Board, 
as  President  of  the  Planning  Board  and  as  a  Cabinet 
W-135.  n.  T.  35.323 
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Minister  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  also  guilty  under 
Counts  4  and  5.  In  addition,  the  evidence  of  his 
activities  in  China  establishes  his  guilt  under 
Counts  2  and  3  in  respect  of  conspiracies  relating  to 
China. 

W-139.  Counts  6  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the 
Indictment  relate  to  the  planning  and  preparation 
for  aggressive  war.  It  is  submitted  that  being  a 
defendant  who  joined  the  overall  conspiracy  as  early 
as  1932,  and  as  his  subsequent  actions  show  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  conspiracy,  he  is  guilty  of  all 
planning  and  preparing  for  war  subsequent  to  that 
date  and  is  guilty  under  all  of  the  Counts  6  to  17 
inclusive.  In  addition  to  planning  and  preparing  this 
overall  program  for  aggressive  War  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  as  President  of  the  Planning  Board  and 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  SUZUKI  planned  and  prepared  the 
aggressive  wars  referred  to  in  Counts  6  to  17,  inclusive 
and  is  guilty  as  charged  under  those  counts. 

Counts  18  to  26,  inclusive,  relate  to 

/ 

initiating  aggressive  wars.  SUZUKI  is  not  charged 
under  Counts  18  and  23  of  this  group.  It  is  submitted 
that  there  is  direct  evidence  that  SUZUKI  is  guilty 

of  initiating  the  war  of  aggression  os  charged  under 

*  . 

Counts  20,21,  22.  and  24  and  that  in  addition  he  is 


I 
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guilty  as  charged  under  Counts  19.,  25  and  26  as  on 
accomplice  instigator  and  accessory  by  reason  of  his 
guilt  in  planning  end  preparing  the  wars  of  aggression 
referred  to  in  the  said  Counts  19,  25  end  26. 


41,866 

It  is  til  so  submitted  that  the  evidence  of  the 
activities  of  SUZUKI  in  the  appointments  and  offices 
held  by  him  and  referred  to  above,  show  SUZUKI  to  be 
guilty  of  waging  aggressive  war  under  Counts  27  to  32, 
inclusive,  and  Counts  3*  to  36,  inclusive.  This  defend- 

r 

ant  is  not  charged  under  Count  33.  In  addition  he  is 
guilty  under  Counts  28  to  32  and  34  to  36  because  the 
evidence  established  that  he  was  a  person  guilty  of 
initiating  the  wars  referred  to  in  tho’se  Counts. 

The  defendant  SUZUKI  is  charged  under  Counts 
37  to  47,  inclusive,  and  Counts  51  and  52  of  the 
offenses  contained  in  Group  II  of  the  Indictment  relat¬ 
ing  to  murder.  It  is  submitted  that  being  a  Cabinet 
Minister  during  a  part  of  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
Count,  SUZUKI  is  guilty  under  the  conspiracy  Counts  37 
and  3®  which  therefore  establishes  his  guilt  under  Counts 
39  to  43,  inclusive.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  Counts 
in  this  group  with  which  SUZUKI  is  charged,  i.e.,  Counts 
45  to  47,  inclusive,  and  51  and  52,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  defendant  is  guilty  as  charged  under  these  Counts  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  establishes  that  he 
was  a  person  who  planned  and  prepared  to  commit  the 
offenses  charged  under  those  Counts. 


The  remaining  Counts  in  the  Indictment  54  and 
55  are  contained  in  Group  III  and  relate  to  convention¬ 
al  war  'crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity.  While  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant  SUZUKI  was  directly 
concerned  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  it  is 
iUbmitted  that  prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  th$ 
hostile  government  and  not  of  the  individuals  who  cap¬ 
ture  them  and  their  treatment  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  that  government  and  the  Ministers  of  State  who  com¬ 
prise  that  Goverhmeht,  which  includes  the  defendant 
SUZUKI.  It  is  aico  submitted  as  a  Minister  of  State  in 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  he  is  guilty  of  the  conspiracy 
charged  under  Count  54  and  with  responsibility  for  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  as  charged  under  Couht  55* 
He  has  an  additional  responsibility  in  that  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  evidence,  the  Planning  Board  at  the  time- 
the  defendant  SUZUKI  was  President  was  instrumental  in 
allocating  prisoners  of  war  to  work  which  was  directly 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  war.  In  the  result, 
It  is  submitted  that  the  defendant  SUZUKI  is  guilty  as 
charged. 

BRIGADIEr.  NOLAK:  With  the  permission  of  the 
Tribunal,  I  will  ask  leave  to  present  Mr.  Robert  M 
of  the  Bar  of  Colorado,  now  a  member  of  the  prosecution 
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cad  the  summary  of  the  case  against  the 


staff,  who  will 
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defendant  TOGO. 

Mr.  Vote. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Vote. 

MR.  VOTE:  TOGO,  Shigenori. 

WW-1.  The  accused  TOGO,  Shigenori,  is 
charged  in  Counts  1-17,  20-22,  24,  26-32,  34,  36-43,  51, 
54  and  55  of  the  Indictment.  In  addition  he  is  named 
in  Counts  25,  35,  44,  ahd  53.  As  to  Counts  25  and  35, 
the  prosecution  applied  and  the  Tribunal  grarted  that 
the  charges  therein  made  against  this  defendant  be 

D  • 

stricken  from  the  Indictment  on  24  January  1947.  As 
to  Counts  44  and  53,  the  charges  set  out  therein  will 
not  be  pressed  by  the  prosecution  against  ar.y  of  the 
defendants. 

WY/-2.  The  evidence  introduced  by  the  prose¬ 
cution  against  this  accused  is  almost  exclusively  docu¬ 
mentary,  consisting  of  official  records  of  the  Japanese 
and,  for  a  small  part,  the  German  Government,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  radio  telegraphic  messages  sent  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  and  intercepted  at  the  time  by  the  Allie 
Powers.  Against  this  the  defense  evidence  has  based  it¬ 
self  mainly  on  the  statements  of  a  large  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  lengthy  testimony  of  the  accused  himself. 
Most  of  these  witnesses  were  the  accused's  immediate 
(WW-1.  a.  T.  15827. 

- b.  T.  16120rl - - 


-  4 
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subordinates,  colleagues  or  superiors  during  the  period 
of  time  covered  by  the  Indictment.  The  principal  wit¬ 
ness  called  on  his  behalf  by  the  defense  was  Foreign 
Ministry  Bureau  Chief  YAMAMOTO,  who  was  the  accused's 
righthand  man  in  the  fateful  months  leading  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War  and  who  assisted  the  accusic. 

in  the  Liaison  Conferences  in  which  the  Japanese  plans 
.  a. 

were  discussed  and  the  final  decisions  were  made. 

A  great  part  of  the  evidence  introduced  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  accused  is  aimed  at  explaining  the  motives 

for  many  of  his  actions  and  at  putting  a  specific  inter- 

.  ^ 

pretation  on  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  by  the 
prosecution.  In  this  respect  we  contend  that  most  of 
this  documentary  evidence  is  clear  and  unambiguous  and 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  In  addition  the 
'defense  has  offered  evidence  concerning  many  actions  of 
the  accused  which  are  not  related  to  any  evidence  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  prosecution.  This  evidence  was  presumably 
offered  to  counted  the  conspiracy  charges.  With  respect 
to  this  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  even  if  this 
defense  evidence  should  be  taken  as  conclusive,  all  it^ 
establishes  —  if  that  —  would  be  that  the  accused  did 
not  at  all  times  actively  participate  in  furthering  the 
conspiracy  either  because  his  official  position,  or  lack 
(W?,'-2 .  a.  T.  25908.) _ _ _ 


1 


of  position,  did  not  enable  him  to  do  so  or  because  he 
temporarily  disagreed  v/ith  certain  actions  taken  by  the 

other  conspirators.  His  active  participation  in  fur- 

& 

the  ring  the  conspiracy  at  other  times,  however,  and 
therefore  his  promoting  of  the  general  objectives  of 
the  conspiracy  are  not  countered  by  this  and  cannot  be 
explainod  away  in  this  manner. 

WW-3.  The  accused  TOGO  was  born  in  1882  and 
on  gradur.  ion  from  the  University  entered  the  Japanese 
diplomatic  service  in  1912.  From  then  on  until  he 
assumed  the  important  position  as  Director  of  the 
European-Amcrican  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
early  1933  his  career  was  a  routine  one  in  the  various 
minor  posts  of  the  diplomatic  service.  During  this  time 
ho  served  in  Germany  from  1920-1923  and  from  1929-1932. 
From  1925  to  1929  he  was  assigned  to  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington.  These  various  posts  afforded  him 
ample  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with 
both  countries,  the  one  later  to  be  Japan's  main  ally, 

the  other,  her  principal  adversary  in  her  aggression 

a. 

against  the  Western  Powers.  •  v 

WW-4 .  On  1  February  1933  the  accused  was 
appointed  Director  'f  the  European -American  Bureau  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  and,  according  to  his  own  testimony 
(Wfci.  a.  Ex.  127,  T.  787-8;  Ex.  3612,  T.  35385.) 


assumed  his  duties  in  early  March  of  that 


year.  Japan 

was  just  then  withdrawing  from  the  League  of  Nations 
and  one  of  hid  first  duties  in  his  new  function  was  the 
making  of  an  extensive  study  of  Japan’s  future  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  European  and  American  countries, 
now  that  Japan,  as  a  result  of  her  aggression  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  the  subsequent  condemnation  of  this  action  by 

the  League  of  Nations  had  to  a  certain  extent  isolated 

a. 

herself  from  the  ccmmur.ity  of  nations.  The  accused 
asserts  that  this  study  which  was  officially  submitted 
to  Foreign  Minister  UCHIDA  by  the  middle  of  April,  1933, 
represented  his  basic  ideas  as  to  the  foreign  r'  cy  to 
be  followed  by  Japan,  then  and  later,  and  that  through¬ 
out  his  further  career  he  strove  for  the  fulfillment  of 

b. 

Uk  recommendations  set  out  in  this  study. 

Against  this  it  must  be  stated  that  the  position 
in  which  Japan  was  placed  at  that  time  was  a  peculiar 
one.  Japan  had  been  condemned  as  an  aggressor  by  all 
other  civilized  nations.  She  had  no  allies  and  could 
expect  no  assistance  but  only  strenuous  opposition  in 
any  further  aggressive  ventures  which  she  might  under¬ 
take.  World  conditions  were  comparatively  stable; 

I 

Hitler  had  only  just  come  to  power  in  Germany  and  his 

(WW-4 .  a.  T.  35629. 

b.  Ex.  3609-A,  35362;  35630.) 


future  foreign  policy  had  not  yet  taken  shape.  The 

most  natural,  the  only  course  open  to  Japan  at  this 

time  was  to  achieve  a  measure  of  appeasement  with  the 

other  powers  while  hanging  on  to  the  fruit3  of  her 

aggression  and  while  strengthening  heY  notional  power  by 

the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  newly-conqucrod 

territory.  This  is  exactly  the  recommendation  made  by 

the  accused  in  his  study.  Japan  should  make  it  clear, 

he  stated,  that  she  entertained  no  territorial  ambitions 

c. 

outside  lianebukuo ,  the  course  which  she  should  follow 
was  to  pursue  her  Manchurian  and  Mongolian  policies  an<+ 
in  the  meantime  keep  friendly  relations  with  other 
powers  until  these  regions  had  been  developed  and  Japan 
had  established  a  firm  footing  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

f 

While  this  was  being  done  Japan  should  avoid  troubles 

d. 

and  not  launch  herself  on  a  reckless,  adventure. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

minutes. 

(Whereupon,  at  144 5,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  resumed  as  follows:) 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

MR.  VOTE:  Ey  this  recommendation  the  accused 
put  himself  squarely  behind  the  Japanese  policy  of 
aogres^ion  in  Manchuria  and  of  bringing  that  region 
under  the  complete  domination  of  Japan.  The  study 
admits  that  the  much  pleaded  Russian  danger  had  no 
relation  to  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria.  It 
states  that  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  Japan  had  in 
the  past  been  conciliatory,  that  even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  abandon  her  peace  policy,  her  efforts 
would  be  directed  towards  Western  Europe  rather  than 
towards  Japan,® *  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  afraid  of 
Japan  and.  not  Japan  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the 
menace  of  Bolshevism  which  Japan  pleaded  to  justify 
her  advances  into  Manchuria  had  become  such  a  common¬ 
place  that  it  was  doubtful  to  what  extent  that  explan¬ 
ation  appealed  to  world  opinion/*  If  Japan  succeeded 
in  the  development  of  Manchukuo  her  position  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  would  become  very  favorable.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  conclude  a  nornggression 
pact  with  that  nation  now.8*  A  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  avoided  unless  Japan  could  make 


-4. 


e.  Ex.  3609A,  p.  17  (not  read) 

f.  Ex.  3609A,  ,p.  ^9  (not;  -***<*( 

g.  Ex.  3609A,  p.  22  (not  read) 
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a  common  front  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  As  it  was  clear,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  making  efforts  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence 
Japan,  should,  in  case  of  war,  stand  alone  and  be 

condemned  as  an  aggressor. 

The  policy  as  recommended  here,  although 

advocating  temporary  peace,  would  obviously  fit  the 
purposes  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  aggression. 

‘VW-5?.  By  the  year  1936,  the  accused  mean- 
While  having  become  Director  of  the  European-Asiatie 
Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  after  the  European- 
American  Bureau  had  been  dissolved  on  1  June  193 A, 
th«  world  situation  had  undergone  considerable  changes 
‘  sln09  the  accused  had  made  his  study  of  international 
relations  in  1933.  Germany  had  risen  to  power  in 
’  Europe  and  had,  like  Japan,  left  the  League  of 
'  Nations.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that  as  the  accused 
]  had  stated  in  1933  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
’  would  not  make  a  common  front  with  Japan  against 
,  Russia.  Germany,  however,  was  only  too  willing  to 

2  find  herself  an  ally  in  Asia  to  strengthen  her 

3  position  in  Europe. 


SE=£ 


:h.  Ex.  3609A,  p.  2?  (not  read). 


vr^-1. 


Ex  _ 127.  T..  787. 
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Informal  conversations  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  pact  against  Russia  between  Germany  and  Japan 
had  been  undertaken  in  193?  between  Ribbentrop  and 
the  Japanese  Military  Attache  in  Berlin,  the  accused 
OSH IMA,  In  the  spring  of  1936  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  instructed  his  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to 
officially  ascertain  Germany's  intentions  and  desires 
on  this  subject.  In  July  an  official  German  proposal 
was  received  in  Tokyo  and  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Japanese  Government.^3*  At  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  the  accused  studied  the  German  pro¬ 
posal  and  submitted  his  opinion  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussions  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  War 
Minister.  Both  ministers  agreed  with  his  views  and 
as  a  result  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Japanese 

Am?  -ssador  in  Germany  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with 

c . 

the  German  Government  accordingly.  The  accused 
admits  bis  close  connection  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  pact  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  which  was  ir  charge  of  the  negotiations,  He 
states,  however,  that  he  was  personally  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  pact,  it  being  in  his  opinion  a 


WW-5. 


b.  Ex.  477,  T.  5914:  Ex.  3615,  T.  35408-9. 

c.  Ex.  3266,  T.  29883;  Ex.  3267,  T.  29886-94. 
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mistake  to  base  International  agreements  on  ideological 
grounds .d*  This  statement  ignores  the  fact  that, 
whatever1  may  be  said  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
itself,  the  attached  Secret  Agreement  was  clearly  not 
one  of  ideologies  but  contained  a  very  concrete 
alliance  against  Russia.  *  In  addition  the  study  made 
by  the  accused,  which  was  accepted  as  the  official 
Japanese  view,  makes  no  mention  of  any  objection  to 
the  pact  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  it  states  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  menacing  Japan,  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  net.es sary  in  order  to  smoothly  carry  out  Japan’s 
policy  toward  the  eontinent,  to  make  common  cause 
with  some  other  nation  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  it  is  appropriate  and  easy  to  choose  Germany 
for  that  purpose  as  both  Germany  and  Japan  had  similar 
standpoints  in  regard  to  the  general  international 
situation.  The  pact  should  therefore  be  concluded 
but  caution  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  bring 
about  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  some 
advances  should  be  made  towards  Great  Britain  as  the 

new  pact  would  undoubtedly  antagonize  her  and  a  head- 

„  f. 

on  clash  with  her  should  be  avoided. 

The  accused  asserts  that  the  above  study 
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represents  his  opinion  only  "to  a  certain  extent" 
as  it.  was  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  which  he  was  in 
charge.6'  In. this  he  is  contradicted  by  the  defense 
evidence  itself  which  shows  that  he  personally  was 
the  responsible  author.  In  this  light,  his  asser¬ 
tions  regarding  his  opposition,  no  mention  of  which 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  document  drawn  up  by  him  at  the 

time,  cannot  be  given  weight. 

He  also  makes  much  of  the  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  Anti -Comintern  Pact  and  the  Secret  Agree¬ 
ment  which  were  proposed,  by  him  and  in  part  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  final  agreements.1'  It  Is  considered 
unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  merits  of  these 
alterations.  A  simple  comparison  between  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  him  and  the  final  texts  of  the  two 
agreements  should  suffice  to  show  of  how  little 
importance  they  we re  and  how  the  final  agreement  was 
not  thereby  in  any  manner  altered  in  character. 

Both  the  Anti -Comintern  Pact  and  the  Secret 
Agreement,  after  having  been  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council  at  the  meeting  of  which  the  accused  attended 
as  one  of  the  Government  officials  directly  concerned, 
were  signed  on  2?  November  1936  and  came  into  force 
vr_  i 


I _  hi  Ex.3 3266 !  Tt_ 29,883., 
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the  same  day.^* 

7W-6.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
accused's  allegations  concerning  his  opposition  to 

i 

the  Anti -Comintern  Pact  should  be  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 'Germany 
"ithin  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pact.  No 
go\  eminent  in  the  world  would  appoint  as  its  Ambassador 
to  a  country  with  which  it  had  recently  concluded  a 
close  military  and  political  alliance  the  very  man 
who,  and  this  is  the  inference  we  are  invited  to 
draw,  had  been  throughout  the  strongest  opponent  of 
this  alliance.  Nevertheless,  on  2 7  October  1937, 
the  accused  v/as  appointed  as  Japanese  Ambassador  to 

Germany  where  he  arrived  on  24  December  of  the  same 

a . 

year. 

At  the  time  that  he  arrived  at  his  new  post 
the  attempts  to  bring  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
to  a  conclusion  through  German  mediation  had  been 
under  way  for  some  time.  The  course  of  this  mediation 
as  well  as  its  outcome  —  the  declaration  by  the 
Japanese  Government  on  16  January  1938  that  it  would 
no  longer  deal  with  the  Chinese  Government  —  have 
Vf.7-5. 

J.  Ex.  48?,  T.  5968;  Ex.  36,  T.  5934-5. 

“  a.  Ex.  127,  T.  787-8;  Ex.  3612,  T.  35385. 
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been  dealt  with  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the 
summation. k*  As  the  mediation  was  carried  out  by 
the  German  Government  through  its  ambassadors  in 
Japan  and  China,  the  accused  did  for  the  most  part 
not  directly  participate  in  the  attempts  to  reach  a 
settlement. 

Nevertheless  by  his  actions  and  his  words  he 
showed  clearly  his  attitude  towards  Japan's  aggression 
in  China,  an  attitude  which  is  only  confirmed  by  his 
later  activities  as  Foreign  Minister.  The  Tribunal 
is  reminded  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
there  were  at  that  time  two  lires  of  thought  within 
the  Japanese  Government  circles.  This  division  of 
opinion  finally  resulted  in  the  Imperial  Conference 
Decision  of  11  January  1938,  which  stated  that  an 
effort  v/ould.  be  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  incident 
on  the  basis  ,  of  specific  Japanese  terms  and  only  in 
case  this  would  prove  unsuccessful  to  break  with 
China  and  continue  the  war. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  statements  of 
the  accused  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister  when  he 
visited  him  on  10  January  1938  should  be  considered# 

Ke  stated  that  Japan  v/ished  for  peace  and  for  the 

wv-6. 

b.  Parts  E.  54,  E.  55. 
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soonest  conclusion  of  hostilities.  However,  Japan 

was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  to  its  bitter  end 

•  .  •  • 

• 

and  conditions  of  peace  v.'ould  become  harder  as  the 

war  continued  longer.  The  Japanese  Government  no 

longer  considered  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  representative 

of  the  Chinese  Central  Government.  Japan  was  still 

willing  to  negotiate  with  him  but  if  he  was  not 

willing  to  accept  the  Japanese  peace  conditions 

Japan  would  make  peace  with  each  of  the  provincial 
c. 

governors . 

The  accused  tries  to  explain  the  position 
taken  by  him  then  by  asserting  that  the  policy  of 
not  dealing  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  of  fighting  the 
incident  to  a  military  conclusion  had  already  been 
substantially  decided  upon  and  that  although  he  had 
no  connection  with  the  formulation  of  this  policy  he 
naturally  expressed  the  views  of  his  Government.  As 
shown  above  this  is  incorrect.  The  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government  which  was  yet  to  receive  Imperial 
sanction  was  to  continue  mediation.  What  the  accused 
did  in  fact  do  was  to  express  the  desires  and  plans 
of  those  who  advocated  continuation  of  the  war. 

As  it  turned  out  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 

✓ 

w  /  — 6 
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Conference  was  never  put~lntb~exe cut i6fi~anfKr~QTiIy  a - 

few  days  after  this  decision  had  been  taken,  the 
advocates  of  continued  war  brought  about  the  KONOYE 
statement  of  16  January  over  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Army  and  the  General  Staff  who  stated  that 
they  would  continue  to  seek  for  peace. 

W7-7.  The  accused's  position  in  relation 
to  Japan's  aggression  towards  China  during  this 
period  Is  also  clearly  shown  in  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  with  Germany  concerning  German-Japaneso 
cooperation  in  the  exploitation  of  China.  In  his 
own  testimony  the  accused  atterots  to  make  it  appear 
that  efforts  to  reach  agreement  in  this  respect  were 
started  by  Germany  in  May  1938  and  that  he,  being 
opposed  to  such  an  agreement,  did  his  best  te  thwart 
these  efforts,  even  going  so  far  as  not  to  follow, 
or  at  least,  freely  interpret  the  express  instructions 
of  his  government.' 

The  facts,  however,  are  different.  As  early 
as  his  previously  mentioned  conversation  with  the 
German  Foreign  Minister  on  10  January  1938 »  it  was  he 
who  brought  up  this  same  subject  and  stated  that  Japan 

WW- 6.  „  ,  , 

d.  Parts  E56,  E57;  Ex.  4861,  T.  6016. 

WW-7. 

a.  T.  366^6 5  Ex..  2228A,  T.  15982. 
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had  great  Interest  In  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Germany  in  China’s  economic  development.  *  A  few 
weeks  later,  on  28  January,  he  brought  up  the  same 
subject  and  stated  that  the  time  would  soon  come  to 
start  conversations  about  German  cooperation  with 
Japan  in  the  new  China  which  was  to  be  constructed.0* 

At  that  tine  at  least  there  had  been  no  approach  from 
the  German  side,  which,  if  it  came  at  all,  was  made, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  a  full  four  months 
later.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he 
had  had  any  instructions  from  the  Japanese  Government, 
It  Is  correct  that  in  the  negotiations  on 
this  subject,  which  took  place  in  Berlin  in  June 
and  July  1938,  it  proved  impossible  to  reach  an 
agreement.  On  29  June,  the  accused  visited  the  C-erman 
Foreign  Minister  and  presented  to  hiK  a  memorandum 
setting  out  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  stated  that  it  had  been  recognized  that  Japan 
and  Germany  must  cooperate  economically  in  China  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  and  that  the 
Japanese  Government  was  prepared  to  consider 
Germany  particularly  benevolently  in  her  economic 
activities  in  China. d*  In  the  further  discussions 


WW-7. 

b.  Ex.  486D,  T.  5991. 

c.  Ex.  4861,  T.  6016. 
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two  main  di  c  i  icultics  arose#  In  the  first  place 
Germany  ’ 'anted  to  have  the  agreement  deal  only  with 
tho  Japanese-occupied  areas  of  North  China,  while 
the  accused  insisted  that  the  agreement  should  cover 
the  whole  of  China  because,  he  stated,  the  Japanese 
Government  intended  to  extend  its  influence  over 
all  of  that  country.  Dn  the  other  hand  Japan  v/as  not 


prepared  to  grant  Germany  tho  preferential  treatment 

e. 


which  Germany  desired.  That  Japan  was  not  prepared 
to  allow  any  nation,  even  her  ally,  Germany,  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  tho  monopoly  Japan  was  trying  to  create 
for  herself  in  China  is.  not  denied.  This  point  was 
clearly,  recognized  by  the  Germans  themselves.  In 
further  discussions  concerning  the  proposed  agreement, 
they  complained  that  not  only  were  the  Japanese  pro- 
porals  unsatisfactory  but  that  in  fact  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  North  China  were  eliminating  all 
foreign  trade,  including  Germany's,  and  that  this  could 
not  but  give  Germany  the  impression  that  the  Japanese 


economic  policy  in  North  China  aimed  systematically 
at  a  Japanese  monopoly  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  * 


That  they  were  correct  in  this  supposition  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  evidenco  in  this  case.  The 
W7-7. 
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differences  of  opinion  between  Japan  and  Germany 
could  not  be  settled  and  the  proposed  agreement  was 
never  concluded.  Nevertheless,  these  negotiations 
show  clearly  Japan's  ultimate  aim  in  her  aggression 
against  China  which  was  clearly  expressed  by  this 
accused,  who  apparently  saw  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  Japan  should  decide  what  the  rights  and 
interests  of  third  countries  in  China  were  to  be. 

W-8.  It  is  not  contended  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  that  this  accused  took  any  part  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  were  carried  on  during  his  ambassadorship 
in  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  strengthening  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact. 

WW-9.  The  accused  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  on  Vj  October  1938  and  arrived 
in  Moscow  to  take  up  his  new  position  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month. a* 


W.7-9. 

a. 


Ex. 

Ex. 
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TT-1C.  On  23  August  1940  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  a  great  number  of  Japanese  foreign 
representatives ,  among  whom  the  Ambassadors  to  the 
United  rtates .  France,  Brazil,  and  Turkey,  as  well 
as  nineteen  ministers  and  numerous  consul-generals 
and  consuls ,  had  been  recalled  to  secure  the  new  Jap¬ 
anese  foreign  policy  introduced  by  the  Foreign  ?finis- 
a. 

ter,  ’V'TFUOKA.  <~everal  days  later  the  accused  was 

added  to  this  list  and  recalled  from  his  position 
b. 

in  Moscow.  The  German  Ambassador  in  Japan  reported 
to  his  government  at  the  time  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  this  action  was  taken  to  render  harmless-  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  pro-Anglo-raxon  policy.  If  the  accused 
vas  recalled  for  this  reason,  his  recall  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  Japan's  policy 
of  aggression  but  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  ?'ATcUOKA, 
he  still  believed  that  the  aims  of  the  aggression 
could  generally  be  obtained  by  measures  short  of 
further  war.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  statement  made 
by  Ambassador  KOP.tFU,  who,  in  June  1^40,  msde  it 
clear  that  for  a  chanpe  from  reliance  upon  the  "estern 
Powers  to  collaboration  between  Japan  and  Germany, 
improvement  of  Japanese-^usslan  relations  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  war  was  necessary.  Both  TOGO 

,fr7-10.  a.  Fbc.  540,  T.  82<*6  v~  '  »•- 

b.  ”7.  3613.  P.  35.386  _ . _ 


and  KURUPU  were  f  everlrKTy^workln'-  for  this  and  if  ~we? 

becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  Japan'?  future  lay 

in  the  outh  and  that  the  enemy  in  the  north  mu°t  be 
c. 

made  a  friend. 

**iber  hi?  recall,  the  accused  left  *'osco\v 

%  • 

on  20  October  1°40  and  arrived  in  Japan  on  5  November 

d . 

of  the  same  year.  1  rom  then  until  he  became  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  TOJO  Cabinet,  he  held  no  official  posi 
tlon. 


Prime  Minister 


77-12.  On  17  October  TOJO  requested  the 

* 

accused  to  become  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new  Cabinet 
Pefore  accepting  the  port  the  accused  reouested  a  mee 
ing  with  TOJO  and  was  received  by  him  in  the  evening 
of  that  day.  TOJO  reported  to  him  the  general  circum. 
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stance?  then  existing.  According  to  the  accused  he 
nade  it  clear  to  TOJO  that  he  would  only  accept 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  if  the  Army  would 
consent  to  make  considerable  concessions  in  re-exam¬ 
ining  the  Japanese  position  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  united  states,  as  the  negotiations  would  certain¬ 
ly  end  in  a  breakdown  if  Japan’s  stand  was  uncompro¬ 
mising  even  on  the  one  subject  of  the  stationing  of 
troops  in  China .  He  would  refuse  to  enter  the  cabi¬ 
net  unless  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  a  successful 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  In  answer  to  this 
TWO  assured  him  that  all  pending  questions  would  be 
re-examined  but  gave  no  guarantee  as  to  any  concessions 

to  be  made.  Hereupon  the  accused  agreed  to  enter  the 
cabinet. 

The  accused  contends  that  when  he  accepted 
this  offer,  he  was  Insufficiently  Informed  about  the 
then  existing  situation,  as  he  had  been  in  retirement 
during  the  whole  preceding  year.  He  testified  that 
he  had  only  vague  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
decision  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  6  hrptember  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  Imperial  Conference  decision  of  2 
July.  His  statements  are  contradictory,  however,  be¬ 
cause  he  also  testified  that  he  was  well  acquainted 

= &  a-  T.  35,670-725  T.  36,315 
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with  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  fall  of  the 

KONOH  Cabinet  and  both  he  and  defense  witness  YAflAMOTO 

stated  that  he  requested  from  Prime  Vinister  TOJO 

specific  assurance?  that  on  the  several  points  of  the 

6  September  decision  a  te-examination  of  Japan's  atti- 

tude  would  be  undertaken,  v/hich  he  could  not  have 

b. 

done  had  be  not  known  about  them.  . 

^*-13 .  After  accepting  the  post  of  Foreign 

/  ' 

"inister,  various  people  inquired  from  the  accused 

rhv  be  bad  joined  the  TOJO  Cabinet  which  was  generally 

8  • 

considered  in  Japan  to  be  a  war  cabinet.  That 
there  was  little  doubt  in  Japan  that  the  new  government 
was  made  up  of  the  most  uncompromising  elements  has 

i 

been  testified  to  by  TOGO'S  own  defense  witness  TOMI- 
b. 

YOFHI.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  Ambassador 
NOT?URA  in  the  United  states  who,  immediately  upon 
hearing  about  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  cabled  to 
the  new  Foreign  ?*inister  requesting  to  be  relieved 
from  his  post,  as  he  was  trusted  by  the  American  authori¬ 
ties  and  considered  sincere.  He  did  not  want  to 
continue  deceiving  other  people  and  himself  and, 
although  he  did  not  want  to  iflee  from  the  field  of 
battle,  resignation  was  in  his  case  the  only  way  open 

ff-12.  b.  T.  2?, 939-40;  T.  35,670-72 
T7-13.  a.  T.  1235,  T.  35,524 
b.  T.  35,528 
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for  a  nan  of  honor.  This  telegram  was  sent  by 
NOMURA  no  t.  v'  i  t  h  s  t  and  ing  the  fact  that  tvo  days  pre¬ 
viously  the  eccused  had  informed  him  that  Japan  wished 

to  continue  the  negotiations,  NOMURA  apparently  having 

d. 

little  faith  in  these  assertions.  In  any  event,  his 

request  vas  refused  and  he  continued  to  represent  the 

e. 

Japanese  side  in  the  negotiations. 

77-14 .  Immediately  after  the  new  cabinet 

fad  taken  office  a  series  of  Liaison  Conferences  were 

started  to  decide  upon  the  future  course  of  action 

to  be  follov'ed  by  Japan.  The  first  of  these  meetings 

res  held  on  23  October  and  from  that  day  onwards 

»  » 

conferences  took  place  daily  until  the  night  of  1-2 

November.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  Liaison 

Conference  sometimes  deliberated  until  deep  into  the 
a. 

night.  The  subjects  studied  at  these  daily  meetings 
were  two-fold .  In  the  first  place,  it  having  been 
ascertained  by  the  previous  cabinet  that  Japan's  mini¬ 
mum  demands  decided  upon  by  the  Imperial  Conference 

of  6  September  had  no  chance  of  beinp  accepted  by  the 

« 

TTnited  states,  an  agreement  was  sought  on  env  modi- 

b. 

fication  v/hich  Japan  might  make  in  these  demands. 

In  the  second  place,  Japan's  total  national  strength 
wae  subjected  to  a  thorough  study.  In  this,  mein 

Il-JU-  e.  rr.  1161,  ?.  10,312  ’*7-14. a.  Rx.  1163,  T. 10, 3 15, 

- d.  R*.  2917,  ^~ 25,920 - T.  25,921;- ?. 26, 14 5 

e.  T.  36,037  b.  wx.  2916,  T. 25,912, 

T.  25,922! 
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the  deliberations  of  the  conferee?,  the  decision  of 

1  the  Liaison  Conf^eticc  of  November  1,  which  was  for- 

2  mclly  sanctioned  by  the  '.mperial  Conference  of  Novem- 

c. 

*  ber  5,  was  reached. 

4  '?5-l5.  In  the  defense  of  this  accused,  it  has 

5  been  contended  time  and  time  again  that  due  to  his 

6  personal  efforts  in  the  Liaison  Conference,  the  strong 
position  taken  by  Japan  as  the  result  of  the  6  September 

8 

Imperial  Conference  was  so  modified  as  to  make  the  Jn.p- 

9  o. 
onese  proposal?  more  moderate  and  more  acceptable. 

10 

As  shown  before,  th<-  basic  Japanese  proposal,  Proposnl 

11  b. 

„  A,  presented  no  real  change  in  the  Japanese  proposal 
12'  c. 

13  of  25  September,  which  in  turn  contained  all  the  elo- 

14  ments  of  the  Imperial  Conference  decisions  of  6  Septcra- 

15  her,  although  clothed  in  more  diplomatic  language. 

•  • 

16  It  is  clear  that  these  changes  on  which  the 

17  accused  relies  most  heavily  in  hi?  deferise  did  not 

18  bring  any  essential  difference  in  the  Japanese  de- 

19  raands  as  decided  upon  in  the  Imperial  Conference  of 

20  6  September.  T^en  if  the  accused  made  the  effort?  as 

21  alleged  by  him  it  is  important  to  remember  that  he 

22 

concurred  in  the  decision  as  finally  made. 

23 

As  regard?  the  second  Japanese  proposal, 

24  • 

T"-14.  e.  T.  24,885-9;  T.  25,922-3; 

25  T.  25,949;  rx.  1168,  T.  10,331;  "x.  2926, 

T.  25,971 

,  1  "M5.  a.  T.  15.697  T.  25.924.  T.  35^9 - — — - - 

b.  ,  1246,  T.  10.918:  ^x.  2925.  T.  25. 96$ 

9.  $?.  J.2A5**  T^lCu782;  rx.  1P45F.  T.  16,79? 
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Pronosal  B.  which  according  to  the  defend  evidence 

1  ‘  *  f. 

y;of  completely  the  accused's  ovm  idee,  it  was  entire- 

2  ,  : 

ly  unrelated  to  any  previous  Japanese  proposals  and 

3 

v;es  Merely  intended  as  n  temporrry  measure.  The  immed- 

4 

icto  consequences  of  this  proposal  v/ould  be  that  Japan 
3 

would  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  southern  part  of 

6 

7  French  Indo- Chine  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


8  Ppited  St?  tee  and  the  Allied  Pov;cre'  v/ould  five  her  n 

9  free  hand  in  her  war "with  China. 

,o  1T?-l6 .  All  those  problems  referred  to  above 

{ l  having  been  studied  and  discussed  in  groat  dotail  be- 

12  tween  23  October  and  1  November,  the  final  decision 

13  cr  to  the  policies  to  be  follov?od  by  the  new  cabinet 

14  was  tclcen  in  the  Liaison  Conference  of  1-2  November. 

15 

$  16 

17 

•  Ji  t*  F  •  • 

18 

19 

20 
21 

3  •  V  >  'H*  -i  I 

22 

23 

24  '1^11-  e.  1245H,  T.  10,811 

f.  T.  33,682;  T.  35,689 

23  ,-l6.  T.  2^,922-3;  T.  25,949 
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This  'decision  of  the  Liaison  Conference  can¬ 
not  be  seen  other  than  as  a  Qualifier!  decision  for  war 
The  final  absolute  demands  of  Japan  on  the  Western 
Powers  had  been  decided  upon  and  if  these  demands 
were,  not  to  be  accepted  tfithin  a  definite  period  of 

tine,  Jcpan  would  attack.  To  this  decision  the  ac- 

b 

cused  save  his  assent.  He  qualifies  his  position  in 
regard  to  this  decision  of  the  Liaison  Conference  on 
two  points.  Firstly,  he  states  that  Proposals  "A" 
and  ■**3m  v'ere  not  to  bo  considered  as  the  final  Japan¬ 
ese  concessions  but  that  it  was  the  general  purport 

c 

of  these  proposals  that  Japan  was  interested  in.  He 

» 

states  that  he  considered  that  an  agreement  along  the 

general  lines  of  either  of  these  proposals  night  well 
d 

be  reached.  In  fact,  only  after  Prime  luinister  TDJO 

had  assured  him  that  further  concessions  would  be 

considered,  in  case  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 

was  generally  favorable,  he  agreed  to  the  decision 

e 

for  \7ar  in  case  the  negotiations  failed.  That 
Japan  would  have  been  willing  to  make  any  change  on 
any  essential  point  in  either  of  these  proposals  is 
directly  contradicted  by  the  acts  of  the  conspirators 

■Phlfr. 

b.  T.  35,697 

c.  T.  36,060-1;  36,043 

d.  T.  35,697-8 

e.  T.  35,697 
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themselves  and  by  the  repeated  clear  and  express 

Instructions  fr on  TOGO  to  his  representatives  in 

\ashin-i,ton  and  by  TOGO’S  own  statements  to  Anbassa- 

'’or  Grew.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  TOGO  himself 

and.  by  d.efense  witness  YnmALOTO  who  stated,  that  it 

vas  only  after  long  and  vehement  discussions  that 

the  Liaison  Conference  could  be  brought  to  agree  to 

accept  proposals  "A"  and  *b"  and  they  represented 

the  utmost  concessions  that  could  be  wrung  from  the 

g 

military  authorities. 

The  second  con  ention  of  the  accused  Is  that 

he  opposed  the  decision  to  go  to  war  until  the  very 

last  moment  and  only  agreed  when  he  had  to  choose 

between  agreement  and  resignation  from  the  cabinet. 

In  that  case  another  Foreign  Minister  would  have  been 

brought  in  who  would,  be  less  desirous  for  peace  and 

this  would  result  in  a  lesser  chance  of  success  in  the 
h 

negotiations.  By  his  own  admission,  however,  he 

could,  by  refusing  to  agree  to  the  decision  for  war 

and  refusing  to  resign  have  made  agreement  impossible, 

i 

bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  opposition  he  showed  to 


f.  Lx.  2918,  T.  25,925 

g.  T.  35,690,  T.  25,948 

h.  T.  35,696 

i.  T.  ^6,110 
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the  v/ar  decision  of  the  Liaison  Conference  was  based 

on  prudence  rather  than  on  principle  an'i.  on  the  fact 

that  he  v/as  not  sure  that  Japan  was  strong  enough  in 

a  military  way  to  wage  a  successful  war  against  the 

Allied  Powers.  He,  therefore,  advocated  in  the 

Liaison  Conference  of  1  Novenber  that  *^apan  should 

J 

be  patient  and  await  a  changed  situation.  This  is 

confirmed  by  defons?  witness  YaLIAuiOTO,  who  quoted 

TOGO  as  stating  that  Japan  should  delay  opening  Y/ar 

until  the  United  States  participated  in  the  European 
k 

conflict,  and  by  defense  witness  TANAKA  who,  discus- 

sing  the  sane  subject,  stated  that  it  was  TOGO'S 

opinion  that  Japan  should  wait  fo~*  the  opportunity 
1 

to  nature.  hhen  he  found  that  the  other  nenbers  of 
the  Conference  would  not  agree  with  hin,  he  reserved, 
his  decision  until  the  next  day  and  deliberated  over 
the  v/hole  natter  during  the  night.  He  finally,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  his  doubts  on  the  subject,  cane  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  the  prospects  of  war 
were  concerned,  he  was  in  no  position  to  prove  that 
Japan's  military  strength  was  insufficient  and  this 

led  hin  to  give  his  agreement  to  the  decision  on  the 

u 

morning  of  2  November. 


VW-16. 


j.  T.  35,690 

k.  T.  25,949 


1.  T.  35,543 
r:.  T.  35,695 
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YA/-17.  It  aust  be  pointer!  out  that  this 
consent  was  given  with  full  knowledge  0f  all  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  Had  the  accused  not  known 
about  Japan* s  commitments  and  policies  leading  up  to 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Tri-Partite  Pact, 
v.hich  formulated  aggression  an^  expansion  in  the 
clearest  and  nost  direct  teres 


,  he  knew  about  then 
by  this,  time,  for  as  Foreign  Jttnister  his  first  duty 

had  been  to  acouaint  himself  with  Japan's  inter- 

a 

national  position.  None  of  these  basic  policies 
had  been  cancelled,  or  in  any  ray  amended.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  the  immediate  diffi¬ 
culty  facing  Japan  was  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  Japan's  economic  position,  and  Japan's 
war  in  China*  Nevertheless,  these  problems  cannot 
be  disassociated  from  v/hat  had  gone  on  before.  If, 
on  entering  the  cabinet,  TOGO  was  not  aware  of  the 
basic  policies  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  we 
contend  that  he  was,  he  still  by  this  tine  was  fully 
informed,  as  fully  informed  as  the  Tribunal  is  now,  • 

•  i  * 

He  made  these  policies  his  ov.n  and  in  the  negotiations 
vith  the  United.  States  defended  them  and.  furthered 
their  aims.  Finally,  he,  of  his  ov.n  free  will,  gave 


his  agreeuent  to  attack  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  if  the  Japanese  de- 
i*.ct).Is,  v/hich  would  have  enabled  Japan  to  continue 
her  .policy  of  aggression,  would  not  be  agreed  to. 
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~  vision  navmg  been  reached  to 
which  both  'Government  and  High  Command  had  agreed, 
the  next  step  to  take  was  to  lend  this  policy  offi¬ 
cial  sanction  by  having  it  confirmed  by  the  cabinet 
and  the  Imperial  Conference.  This  was  done  and  on 
5  November  1941  the  Imperial  Conference  took  place 

and  the  decisions  previously  agreed  to  received  Im- 

a 

p-  rial  sanction. 

'-rt-19.  Ihe  final  decisions  having  been 
taken  and  the  accused  having  assented  to  then,  he  be 
came,  during  the  following  month,  the  main  figure  in 
furthering  the  aims  of  the  conspiracy.  Personally 
directing  Japan's  diplomatic  maneuvers,  he  made  the 
strongest  efforts  to  hide  the  fact  that  if  the  de- 
Lands  then  presented  were  not  accepted 


,  Japan  would 
im  ediately  take  recourse  to  further  aggression.  On 
2  November  and  again  on  4  November,  he  informed 
NOkURA  that  agreement  had  been  reached  in  the  Liaison 
Conference  on  Japan's  fundamental  policy  and  on  the 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  United  States.  The 
present  negotiations  were  to  be  Japan's  final  effort 
and  the  proposals  we^e  truly  the  last 


No  further 

delays  were  possible  as  there  was  a  limit  to  Japan 


luluooiauvc>  uuu  Iier  existence  and  prestige  oust  be 
protected  however  great  the  price,  mediately 
after  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  negotiations 
should  be  resumed  and  a  decision  should  be  reached 
at  once.  NOMURA  was  to  abide  strictly  by  his  in¬ 
structions  and  would  have  no  room  for  discretion^ 
The  sane  day,  4  November ,  he  sent  NOMURA  the  text  of 
the  Japanese  proposal,  which  was  to  be  approved  by 
the  Imperial  Conference  the  next  day.  As  regards 
the  period  during  which  Japanese  troops  would  remain 
stationed  in  China,  NOiiURA  was  not  to  nent-.inn 


•  l 


41*900 


sane,  he  nust  have  preferred  his  Ambassador  to  stress 

vague  generalities  Instead  of  showing  clearly  that 

there  was  no  concession  from  the  Japanese  side  on 

b 

this  point  at  all.  He  finally  ins  true  ted  ..NOiaUHA  to 

obtain  assurances  in  advance  that  Great  Britain  and 

the  Netherlands  would  carry  out  the  stipulations  of 

Proposals  *A"  or  "B,"  if  either. was  accepted  by  the 
c 

United  States. 

YiiY.’-20.  The  day  before,  on  3  November,  tjhe 

accused  had  sent  for  Anbassador  KURUSU  and  requested 

hiu  to  go  to  the  United  Stat'es  to  assist  Anbassador 

NOaiURA  in  expediting  negotiations.  The  defense  has 

introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  decision  to  send 
.  • 

KURUSU  to  the  United  States  was  not  made  to  deceive 

the  American  Government  and  to  gain  tine  for  military 

a 

preparations  while  continuing  negotiations.  However, 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  KURUSU  oould  not,  and  in 

fact  did  not,  arrive  in  Washington  until  a  very  few 

days  before  the  final  deadline  set  for  the  negotia- 
b 

tions,  it  remains  an  open  auestion  what  othep  purpose 

his  journey  could  have  had.  The  witness  TANAKA  has 

related  to  the  Tribunal  hov  the  day  after  war  had 

WW-19.  b.  Ex.  2925,  T.  25,964 
-  Ex.  2956,  T.  26,098 


•w, 


- ,  m.o  ilK€  the  accused 

the  Liaison  Conferences,  con- 

he  dispatch  of  KURUSU  to  the 

nothing  more  than  a  canou- 

up  to  hostilities.0  The 

sen  in  the  Qinds  ^f  other 

s  own  defense  witness  TOKIYOSHI 

about  the  dispatch  of  Au- 

asked  the  accused  if  this  was 
d 

States.  The  accused 
>  but  he  could  hard- 


had  been 

flage  of  the  events  leadin 
sane  idea  seems  tc 
Japanese,  ns  TOGO* 
stated  that  when  he  heard 
bassador  KURUSU  he  had 
a  trick  to  deceive  the  United 
assured  him  that  this  was  not  so 
ly  do  otherwise  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  NOMURA  had  previously  requested  that  somebody 
be  sent  to  assist  him,  but  this  request  was  -nde, 

without  result,  when  there  was  still  sufficient  tine 
for  negotiations. 

WV.-21,  on  5  November ,  the  accused  informed 
NOOJRA  that  the  Imperial  Conference  had  approved 

Proposals  "A"  and  "B."  NOkURA  should  now  submit 
Proposal  *A"  to  the  Unit^  ^  . 
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NOMURA  once  i.gain  that  these  were  the  final  proposals 
and  that  delays  in  the  negotiations  were  not  to  be 
allowed.  All  arrangements  for  signing  an  agreeuent 
with  the  United  States  should  be  completed  by  25 
November.  Nevertheless  NOMURA  should  avoid  making 


an  impression  of  setting  a  tine  limit  or  of  serving 
a 

an  ultimatum. 


This  date  of  25  November  was  ^.osen  by  the 
accused  himself,  as  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
negotiations  would  not  be  continued  bnyond  the  end 
of  November  and  he  considered  that  four  or  five  days 


would  be  needed  after  agreement  had  been  reached  to 

b 

sign  a  formal  agreement. 


On  7  November,  NOirfURA  visited  Secretary  of 
Sta  .e  lull  and  handed  his  Proposal  •A,"  At  the  same 


time  he  gave 


hin 


an  initial  expl  nation.  On  10 


November,  Ambassador  NOLURa  explained  the  Japanese 

d 

proposal  further  to  President  Roosevelt,  while  the 


sane  day  Foreign  Minister  TOGO  received  Apbassador 


Grew  to  acaiuint  him  personally  with  the  Japanese 
e 

point  of  view.  He  stressed  that  the  situation  was 


daily  becoming  more  difficult  and  further  protracted 


SHI.  a.  Ex.  1171,  T.  10,346;  Ex.  2926,  T.  25,971 

b.  T .  36.099-100 

c.  Ex.  2923,  T.  25,986;  Ex.  1246,  T.  10,918 

d.  Ex.  2927,  T.  25,974 

e.  Ex.  2913  T.  25,929-3 7  _ 
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posea  to  tins  econouic  pressure  any  longer,  night 
have  to  resort  to  self-defense.  Japan  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  hostilities  for  four  years  and  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  the  fruits  of  these  hostilities. 

WV-22.  On  11  Novenber,  the  accused  received 
the  British  Ambassador  and  told  hin  that  Japan  had 
submitted  her  final  proposal  and  had  tried  to  make 
this  clear  to  the  United  States.  Japan  had  submit¬ 
ted  the  naxiaun  concessions  she  was  prepared  to  onke 
and  if  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  these,  it 
would  be  useless  to  continue.  As  a  result  of  this 
conversation,  TOGO  cabled  NOilURA  that  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  United  States  Government  still 
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Liight  take  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse. 


VW-23.  In  the  neantine  the  Cabinet  and 
Liaison  Conference,  of  which  th«  accused  was  a 
member,  continued  to  take  further  measures  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  war.  On  4  November,  the  cabinet  de¬ 
cided  on  a  policy  for  guiding  public  opinion  in  view 
of  the  tenseness  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  News  and  speeches 
which  would  enable  the  eneny  to  perceive  Japan’s  war 

preparations  and  strategic  activities  would  be 
a 

banned.  The  Liaison  Conference  during  November 

convened  less  frequently  than  before  and  net  only 

b  J 

five  or  six  tines.  On  11  November,  the  Conference 

laid  down  further  policies  for  the  conduct  of  the 
c 

prospective  war  and  adopted  a  draft  of  reasons  to  be 

alleged  for  the  opening  of  hostilities,  asserting 

that  war  had  been  forced  upon  Japan  by  Britain  and 

d 

the  United  States.  On  13  November,  another  Liaison 
Conference  was  held  during  which  the  measures  to  be 
taken  at  the  outbreak  of  war  decided  upon  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  5  November  were  once  again 


gtp.  b.  Ex.  3336,  T.  33,070-1 
Will*  a.  Ex.  1167,  T.  10,330 

b.  T.  26, 14^ 

c.  Ex.  919,  T.  9261 

d.  Ex.  1175,  1'.  10,362 


reviewed  and  discussed  in  greater  detail.  On  20 
November  the  Liaison  Conference  decided  upon  the 
administration  which  Japan  would  introduce  in  the 
south ern^terri tori es  which  were  to  be  occupied 
shortly, 

VA  “23a.  TANAKA,  Shinichi  testified  that  it 
was  decided  around  the  riddle  of  November  that  in  the 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  war  against  the  United  States 
and, Britain,  Japan  should  avoid  entering  into  a  state 
of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 


and  an  effort  should 

be  rtade  to  effect  a  reconciliation  oetween  Germany 

a 

and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  testimony,  wholly  un¬ 
supported  by  any  documentary  evidence,  if  it  has  any  ‘ 
basic  foundation  in  fact  at  all,  is  further  proof 
that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  consider  that 
the  time  had  yet  arrived  for  the  execution  of  the 
ultimate  designs  of  the  conspirators  against  the  USSR. 
In  substantiation  of  the  fact  that  military  operations 
against  the  USSR  were  purely  a  natter  of  timing,  it  was 
agreed  at  a  Liaison  Conference  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  that  if  war  with  Russia  broke  out,  which 
was  not  impossible,  dapan  would  occupy  the  Russian 

fflbSi.  e.  Ex.  678.  T.  8994;  Ex.  1169,  T.  10,333; 

Ex.  121$,  T.  10. $38  ’  ’ 

f.  Ex.  8 77,  T.  8987 
WW-23q.  a.  Ex.  2676,  T.  23,337 
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Maritime  Province#  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
Japan's  aggressive  intentions  against  the  USSR  were 
limited  only  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome  v/ith 
the  necessary  dispersal  of  Japanese  forces  in  the 
anticipated  operations  against  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  These  facts  must  be 
considered  in  appraising  the  contention  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  TOGO  that  at  this  period  he  desired  termina- 

c 

tion  of  Russo-German  hostilities.  Such  a  desire, 
if  it  existed,  could  only  have  been  borne  out  of 
the  hope  that  Japan's  burden  in  a  general  war  would 
be  lessened  if  her  opponents  could  be  divided  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  of  their  defeat  singly. 

WV- 24*  On  14  November,  NOMURA,  wired  TOGO 
that  he  would  continue  the  negotiations  and-  fight 
for  success  to  the  very  end.  He  warned  that  the 
United  States  would  oppose  any  Japanese  moves  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south  and  was  prepared  to  fight. 

Many  nations  would  participate  in  the  war,  which 

would  be  a  long  one,  and  victory  would  come  to  the 

» 

side  which  was  able  to  hold  out  the  longest.  The 
present  war  was  already  turning  against  Germany  and 
although  the  United  States  was  to  some  extent  occupied 


b.  Ex.  2676,  T.  23,338-  40 

c.  Ex.  3614.  T.  35,395;  Ex.  3629,  T.  35,553; 

T.  35,7*2  _  _ 
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A“  sne  was  prepared  to  turn  all 

her  strength  to  the  Pacific  at  a  aonent's  notice. 
This  clear  warning  by  NOiaURA  against  opening  the  war 
was  igiored  by  TOuO  who,  in  his  answer  to  NOUJRA's 
telegran,  stated  that  he  full  well  realized  the 
truth  of  his  statements  but  that  the  fundamental 
Japanese  policy  had  been  laid  down  and  that  it  was 
out  of  the  ouestion  to  wait  any  longer  and  see  what 
course  the  war  would  take.  NOilURA  must  understand 
that  he  had  only  a  few  more  days  and  that  further 
delay  was  impossible. 


““  I?,  "'<KUHA  had  a  further  conversa¬ 

tion  with  Hull,  during  which  the  Secretary  of  .-tate 

^pressed  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  peace- 
'ul  Intentions  as  lone  as  Japan  remained  allied  to 
rereany.  On  16  Povember,  TOGO,  in  answer  to  the 
■nerlcan  reouest  for  a  re-statement  of  Japan's  peaceful 
ntertlons,  Instructed  KOMURA  to  Inform  the  United  States 
bat  there  was  no  objection  to  their  acknowledgement 
iiit  at  the  sane  time  he  was  to  nolnt:  nut 
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V7-25#  The  same  day,  18  November,  the  accused 
explained  his  foreign  policy  to  the  Japanese  Diet.  He 
stated  that  Japan  had  been  engaged  In  milltarv  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  past  four  years1  and  was  now  marching  on 
to  surmount  current  difficulties.  Japan  had  always 
been  striving  for  peace  in  East  Asia  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  had  had  to  overcome  man,r  crises  and  remove  many 
obstacles.  An  especially  noteworthy  effort  in  that 
respect  had  been  the  Russlan-Jaoanese  War.  Japan  was 
now  advancing  as  the  stabilizing  force  in  East  Asia 
and  was  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  peace  in  the  whole 
world.  Germany  and  Italv,  having  the  same  ains  as 
Japan,  had  Joined  with  her  in  the  Tri-Part’ te  Pact  and 
during  the  past  year  this  Pact  had  contributed  greatly 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  order  in  Europe  and  Asia.a 
This  speech  on  foreign  policy,  which  can  not  be  classif¬ 
ied  as  a  wartime  speech  and  which  was  given  to  explain 
the  policies  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Japanese  Diet, 
should  counter  effectively  the  accused’s  allegations 
concerning  his  opposition  to  the  "ri-Fartite  Pact.b  His 
explanation  that  his  actions  as  Foreign  Minister  were 
not  always  in  accordance  with  his  private  convictions 
*7-2* 

a.  Ex.  2743,  T.  24,376-7 

b.  T.  35,662,  T.  35,9fi9 
T.  36,040 


■  —  -V  tIIiB  tlple  onlv  one  nore  ,veek  v>as 

lpft  for  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  United  f* 
Therefore,  in  the  Liaison  Conferenc 
t^ovember  the  accused 


tates. 

e  on  18  or  19 

proposed  that  the  Conference  should 
approve  the  submission  of  Proposal  "B".a  This  was 
agreed  to,  the  necessary  instructions  to  NO.T,URA  were 
dispatched,  and  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
United  J- tates  authorities  0n  20  November. b  nn  22 

rovember  the  United  states,  having  made  it  clear  that 
thev  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  reolv  to  this 
proposal  before  the  2^th,  the  accused  informed  his 
.'mbassadors  in  -Vashineton  that,  although  it  was  verv 
difficult  to  bring  any  change  in  the  deadline  previously 
established,  Japan  would  be  prepared  to  wait  four  more 
dava  —  until  29  November  —  if  the  negotiations  could 
be  finished  and  the  signing  of  the  formal  agreement 
completed  by  that  time*  This  time.- however,  the  doAdUno 
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imminent  threat  of  an  outbreak  of  war.^  Both  the 
accused  and  the  defense  witness  YAMAMOTO  stated  that 
thev  had  confidence  that  Pronosal  "B"  would  prove 
acceptable,  and  that  thev  had  full  hopes  than  an  agree- 
ment  could  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  this  reasonable 

G 

proposal.  In  realitv,  the  situation  was  different 
from  the  one  the  accused  now  tries  to  establish.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  never  had  m,uch 
confidence  that  the  United  states  would  accept  the 
Japanese  pronosal  and  he  informed  his  ambassadors  in 
foreign  countries  to  th^s  effect,  stating  that  there 
was  verv  little  probability  that  America  would  accept 
this  final  proposal  of  Japan  and  that  Japan  might  well 

f 

be  confronted  with  the  worst  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  second  place,  oxhibit  3445,  a  draft  submitted  bv 
the  accused  MUTO  to  the  Foreign  hinistrv  for  the  action 
Japan  would  have  to  take  if  the  United  btates  agreed 
to  the  Proposal  "B"  clearlv  contradicts  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  create  a  calm  atmosphere 

g 

for  further  negotiations.  The  accused  states  that 
the  proposals  of  th^  s  draft  were  changed  at  his 
insistence.*1  It  mav  be  true  that  his  interpretation 

W-2 6  d.  T •  35,698 

e.  T.  26.041,  T.  35,703 

f.  Fx.  3 837,  T.  33,074-5 

g.  ^x.  3445,  T.  33,037-42 

h.  T.  35,703 


l 


23 


of  an  agreement  to  be  reached  with  the  United  btates 
was  less  extreme  than  laid  down  in  this  draft  but  from 
the  instructions  which  he  in  fact  did  give,  it  is  clear 
that  the  demands  which  Japan  was  to  make,  and  which  he 
allegedlv  considered  reasonable,  were  not  essentially 
different  from  the  ones  laid  down  in  this  draft.  In 
the  first  place,  os  has  been  discussed  before,  the 
clause  that  the  United  States  would  refrain  from 
measures  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  Japan  and  China  did  mean  the  immediate 
halting  of  any  further  aid  to  the  Chinese  Government 
by  the  United  states  and  Great  Britain.  This  is 

confirmed  by  the  accused's  own  instructions  and  state- 

1 

ments.  The  Immediate  lifting  of  freezing  restric¬ 
tions  aeainst  Japan  meant  that  this  country  would  be 
provided  with  further  materials.  These  points  corres¬ 
pond  to  items  3  and  4  of  the  MUTO  draft.  The  accused 
did  also  instruct  his  ambassadors  in  the  United  states 
that  at  the  same  time  that  Proposal  "B"  was  agreed  to 
an  agreement  would  have  to  be  made  with  the  United 
states  that  Japan  would  be  provided  with  4  million 
tons  of  oil  annually  from  the  United  States  and  2 
million  tons  annually  from  the.  Netherlands  Indies. 
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The  accused  tries  to  Justify  this  instruction  by  stating 

that  the  avcrag°  Japanese  imports  over  the  years  1938 

to  1940  were  4  million  tons  and  that  in  1940  Japan  had 

almost  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Netherlands 

Indies  for  an  annual  amount  of  2  million  tons.'*  It 

must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  Japan  only  tried 

to  contract  for  these  2  million  tons  after  oil  imports 

from  the  United  states  had  virtually  ceased  and  that 

the  total  imports  over  the  voars  193®  to  1940  never 

exceeded  4  million  tons,  as  is  admitted  by  the  accused, 

and  is  also  apparent  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
k 

Lipbert.  During  those  years  Japan  was  not  onlv  fight¬ 
ing  a  war  in  China  but  also  creating  large  reserves  for 
future  need.  Had  proposal  "B"  been  one  which  was 
directed  at  peace,  both  with  China  and  with  other 
countries,  Japan  would  have  needed  less  oil  and  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  continuing  the  storage 
of  large  reserves.  Although  the  total  amount  desired 
by  Japan  is  less  than  that  laid  down  in  items  1  and  2 
of  the  IIUTO  draft,  the  policy  adopted  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  one  proposed  in  this  draft  and  the 
purposes  for  which  this  large  amount  of  oil  was  needed 

!2^b26  J.  Ex.  2944,  T.  26.041;  T.  35,703 

k.  Ex.  840,  T.  8286; 

Ex.  844,  T.  8286 

l.  Ex.  840,  T.  8286 

Ex.  844,  T.  8286 


can  well  be  imagined,  for  according  to  the  accused Ts 

instructions  the  amount  was  to  be  increased  graduallv. 

W/-2 7.  On  25  November  the  Anti-Comintern 

Pact,  concluded  in  1936,  was  prolonged  for  a  further 

five  years  and  several  more  Axis  Nations  adhered  to  it*3 

The  accused  contends  that  it  was  through  his  efforts 

that  the  secret  protocol  attached  to  the  Pact  was 

abrogated  and  that  as  regards  the  prolongation  of 

the  Pact  itself,  Japan  was  already  committed  before 

b 

he  came  to  office.  Even  though  former  Foreign 

Minister  MATSUOKA  may  well  have  discussed  the  subject 

of  the  prolongation  of  the  Pact  with  the  German 

authorities,  it  was  still  the  accused  who  agreed  to 

and  effected  the  prolongation.  The  defense  evidence, 

through  witnesses,  that  it  was  onlv  through  the  personal 

efforts  and  initiative  of  the  accused  that  the  Secret 

c 

Protocol  was  abrogated  is  clearlv  contradicted  by  his 
own  statements  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  the  time.*1 
The  reason  why  there  was  no  necessity  to  prolong  the 
Secret  Agreement  was  clarified  bv  himself  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  21  November  1941.  Germany  was  at  war  with 
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Russia  ard  Japan  was  not,  and  another  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  Tri-Ppr tite  Pact,  had  superseded 
this  one.  The  accused  added  on  this  occasion  that  as 
regards  the  Netherlands  Indies,  although  consultations 
would  still  have  to  take  place  to  reach  a  definite 
agreement,  Germany  understood  that  thev  came  within 
Japan’s  New  Order  Sphere. 

W^-28,  On  25  November,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry  authorities  in  French  Indo**China  cabled  to  the 
accused,  stating  that  they  were  advised  that  the  United 
•States  ’  reply  to  the  Japanese  proposals  was  to  be 
received  that  same  day  and  that  Japan's  military  forces 
were  prepared  to  move,  TOGO  was  requested  to  keep  them 
informed  about  the  measures  to  be  taken  and  to  notify 
them  whether  the  status  quo  in  French  Indo-China  was 
to  be  maintained  after  the  outbreak  of  war.a  The  same 
dav  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Thailand  informed  the 
accused  of  the  results  of  his  conversations  with  the 
Thailand  Prime  Minister.  If  Japan  moved  Southward, 
Thailand  would  have  to  br  brought  into  the  Japanese 
campaign.  For  an  attack  on  Burma  and  Malaya  a  temporary 
infringement  of  Thailand  territory  would  be  necessary, 
but  restitution  of  Thailand  sovereignty  should  be 
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effected  as  soon  as  possible.  He  requested  the  accused 
to  consider  these  points  when  making  Japan's  proposal 
to  Thailand  for  co-operation  and'  ,1oint  defense. b  The 

final  preparations  for  Japan's  military  advance  were 
now  under  way. 

%THE  PREt'IDEFT:  We  will  adjourn  intil  half¬ 
past  .nine  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  1600,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  Tuesday,  2  March  1948,  nt 
0930.) 
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